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FOURTH OF JULY IN COWLAND 
By SHARLOT M. HALI 
: The cry of a great joust 
With trumpet blowings ran 
From Camelot to farthest towers, 
\nd everywhere the knights armed for a day of glory; 
For noisefull feats and acts of prowess donc 


In tournament and tilt.” 


he gay jolly cowboy is up with the sun, 
\nd quick in the saddle is he; 
He swings his quirt and jingles his spurs, 


\ dashing vaquero is he; 


He bangs and rattles and hits the high places 
hat bound the lone prairee, 
\nd woe to the steer when he draws neat 
For a bold bad roper is he.” 
CHORUS 
“Whoopla, set ‘em afire!” 
Shouts the rider free; 
“Give ‘em the spurs and burn the earth 


\ cowboy’'s life for me.” 


HE big fellow seated on the outer rail of the grandstand 
kept humming the chorus in a swinging undertone. His 
white-felt Stetson hat was pushed back on his head, and 





the ends of his red necktie fluttered in the wind across 
the shoulder of his sky-blue silk shirt. His face, 
burned a deep brown with three months of wind and sun, was 
flushed with excitement, and his eyes took in every foot of the wide 
arena that swept from the base of the grandstand across to the high, 
stockaded fence of the race-track. 

Out there in the glaring desert sunlight, with the white alkali dust 


All illustrations not otherwise credited are from photographs by Clarence M.Shaw 
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4 OUT WEST 


spouting up under his hoofs like puffs of pistol-smoke, a lean, sweat- 
grimed, “‘clay-bank” horse was fighting viciously to unseat his rider. 

“Uh! he’s took leather!” cried the watcher on the rail. “He'll be 
eatin’ dirt mighty quick.” 

The man on the horse had lost his stirrups and was hanging with 
all his strength to the saddle horn. Up, down, the horse plunged, 
the swinging stirrups beating his sides; then a snort, and the man 
was on his back in the dust and the red-eyed renegade turned furi- 
ously to paw his fallen rider. 

Before the vicious hoofs descended, a slim, whirling loop of 
braided rawhide settled over his neck and the victor in the “bronco 











Photo by Hartwell 
BRINGING OUT A BRONCO 

busting” contest was dragged back to thecorral to cool off and wait 
another daring rider anxious to win the championship belt—in this 
case a fine new saddle. One of the cowboys dismounted, helped the 
“busted” buster to his feet, brushed the dirt off his yellow pongee 
shirt, handed him his hat, and he limped away, the .red-white-and- 
blue ribbons tied around his bridle-arm hanging limp in defeat. 

The captain of the tournament rode up in front of the grand stand, 
the silver trimmings on his outfit gleaming in the sun, and announced 
at the top of his voice: ‘‘Palomeener throws his twenty-seventh man, 
Buck Harris, the boss buckaro* of the Frying Pan ranch. Santa 

Buckaro—cowboy corruption of the Mexican vaquero, 

Palomeener—bastard Mexican for “clay-bank” horses. 


Machey—a corrupted Mexican term, meaning among stockmen of the 
Southwest, the wildest and most vicious of wild horses 
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FOURTH OF JULY IN COIWLAND 
Mariar Juan will try him again this afternoon. Next thing on the 
programme is the first round of the steer tying-contest.” 

“Them palomeeners* is onto their job. That ain't no common 
bronc; that’s a renegade out 0° some machey* band. That Greaser 
won't ride no new saddle this trip!” said the man on the rail, as he 
settled back to watch the long-horned mountain steers milling rest 
lessly in the corral at the end of the race-track. 

Up over the grandstand the stars-and-stripes flapped and whipped 
in the warm wind. Yards and yards of red-white-and-blue bunting 
were draped along the rail, interspersed with green boughs of fra 
grant pifion pine, brought down, a four-horse wagon-load, from the 


hills. Under the dusty cottonwoods, wagons of all kinds stood in 











Photo by Hartwell 


‘““Frrst RouNnD” 


careless groups, deserted and empty except for big lunch boxes. The 
teams, with harness still on, were tied to the rear wheels, and stamped 
impatiently at flies, or ate alfalfa hay out of the wagon-beds, or 
kicked at the motley and mongrel dogs who sniffed at their heels 
The grandstand was filled and packed; small boys flowed over onto 
the roof and into the branches of the trees, and double lines of men 
crowded the fence along the track. 

There were cow-ponies every where, sleek and well OT’ ymed for 
the big holiday of the vear. Tiny flags were tied with tri-colored rib- 
bon to their bridles, and ribbons were braided through their manes 
and tied in knots on the saddles. All were in their best trappings, 
silver-mounted bridles, bits with big carved-silver conchos, and elab- 
orately braided and tasseled reins of fine ieather or hair. 

The saddles were mostly of the single-cinch “California” type, 








6 OUT WEST 


with big leather skirts carved in beautiful and intricate patterns, the 
long leather tapideros on the stirrups almost touching the ground. 
Here and there some saddle ‘with double cinches and a “grass rope” 
tied to the horn betrayed the Texan; here a stray Navajo Indian had 
coiled his flat-braided rope of rawhide; but the majority of the sad- 
dles held the smooth, supple, round reata of close-braided rawhide— 
soaped, stretched, tested—ready to swing through the air with the 
swift grace and sureness of a sparrow-hawk. 

Groups of dashing riders threaded the crowded grounds on the 
gallop, for the cowboy takes even his holidays best in the saddle. The 
dismounted men walked about in their high-heeled boots, awkward 
and stiff-gaited, like a sailor on shore. Most of them were in “Sun- 
day” dress—silk shirts and neckties, -dark suits, dark hats—the spurs, 
the broad-rimmed Stetson, and the “chaps” for one day relegated to 
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IN TOWN FOR ‘_THE FOURTH”’ 


the background, except for the riders who were to take part in the 
contests. 

They rode out, a gallant and gorgeous group; silver-mounted 
spurs and bridle chains jingling; sombreros rich with bands of silver 
lace, carved leather, woven hair, or heavy braided rolls of silk and 
tinsel thread. The flaunting cactus flowers and .desert poppies 
scarcely matched their silk shirts and knotted neckerchiefs, and many 
of them wore long cuffs of carved leather. 

Here is a stranger, from Wyoming or Northern Nevada, his chap- 
arejos covered with silver-white Angora goat fur; a boy just in from 
the Tehachepi range flaunts his chaps of beautiful spotted mountain- 
lion skin; and the lean brown men from the southern ranges ride out 
in wide-flapping chaps of plain, heavy leather designed to fend off 


cat-claw brush and cholla thorns. The mountain men are known 
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FOURTH OF JULY IN COWLAND 7 


by their close, trim chaps of leather, with carved bands and pocket 
flaps, and their hard-muscled, clean-limbed, wide-chested horses. 

Santa Maria Jnan is there, and many another ; for weeks the news- 
papers have heralded this event. Posted on ranch houses and cor- 
rals and road stations, on pine trees beside the mountain springs and 
giant saguaros along the desert trails, big-lettered placards with 
gaudy flags and wide-winged eagle at the top have announced ‘The 
Greatest Fourth of July Celebration and Cowboy Tournament Ever 
Held in the Southwest,” with prizes for everything from the “Hob 
bled cowboy footrace” to bronco-busting. 

The spring rodeo is over. North or south there will be no more 
big range-work till fall. Some branding of calves on the home 
ranges, some shifting of stock if the water-holes fail; but just now 











THIRSTY! 


the big play-day—the great contest of friendly skill in roping, in 
steer-tying and bronco-busting, in stake-racing and flag-picking and 
all the rest. 

Many an old score will be settled, many a campfire boaster will 
“get his come-uppance” before the three days’ fun is over; for it was 
usually three days, seldom less. Steer-tying and races on the Third; 
speeches and sports and a big barbecue and the grand ball on the 
Fourth; and more steer-tying and more races on the Fifth—with 
whisky and love-making all along the way, for throats were dry and 
hearts an easy prey after the long months on the range. 

The “cowgirl” was there, in short riding habit and gauntlets and 
her own smaller Stetson; trim and at home in her heavy “cowgirl’s 


Oo 


saddle,” with its strong leaping-horn and sometimes an extra roping- 
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FOURTH OF JULY IN COWLAND 9 


horn, and richly carved skirts of heavy leather, the handsome horse- 
hair “McCarty,” or perhaps a light reata, coiled and tied in easy reach 
of the right hand. 
The “ladies’ race.” with a fine saddle. blanket | silyer-mounted 
he ladies race, With a fine Saddie, Dianket and siver-mountes 
bridle as prize, was one of the special events to which many a ranch 
girl looked forward. The Twentieth Century equestrienne in divided 


skirts was yet to come—and she came first to the city, not to Cow 


Land. 
On the mountain ranges the rodeo was just over; horses and men 


were in prime training ; every man had “busted” his steer again and 
again in the routine of work, and yet again with an audience of hills 
and sky and some trusted pardner posted, watch in hand, to “keep 


cases” on the time. And now the cowboy’s great god Chance held 


for some lucky man silver bridles, spurs, good coin, and, proudest 
trophy of all, a splendid saddle on which all the flowers of the field, 
with long-horned steers and plunging broncos, rioted at the un- 
trammeled fancy of the finest leather-carver in the Southwest. 
“Whoopla! Set ‘em afire!” the man on the rail shouted, waving 
his hat. “Turn ‘im loose! Turn ‘im loose! Bar X from Litter Creek!” 
Two mounted men had entered the corral from the rear and broken 
the mill; another was sliding the gate open. With a snort and plunge 
a big black steer shot through, running like a race-horse. Leside the 
gate the “tier” reined his horse till it reared. A hundred yards out 


the captain of the tournament sat rigid in his silver-trapped saddle, a 


white flag high in his hand. 


“Give ‘m the spurs an’ burn the earth!” 


| 


The flag fell as the steer crossed the “dead-line,” and like the 
swoop of a hawk the “tier” was after him, the reata humming low as 
it swung round and round, round and round, gathering momentum 


till with swift, relentless grace it settled over the long horns and one 


] ] 


front leg. 
! One with his rider the cow-pony whirled and turned, the 


Back ! 
reata went taut as a fiddle-string, and the steer flew heels over head 


and came down on his side with a tremendous thud. When the dust 
cleared the horse was standing with all four feet braced, ears laid 
tight against his head, eves flashing, nostrils quivering—holding for 
every pound he was worth. The man was on top of the steer, the 


short “leg rope” flying through his hands as he drew the hind feet, 
then the fore feet together and “hog-tied” them. Then a spring to 


his hands, and the judges rode over to 


the ground—and he threw up 
see 1f the tie was sure, 
*Tied—time thirty-two seconds.” 
“Bar X! Bar X! ‘Woe to the steer when he draws near, for a 


bold, bad roper is he.’ 





HO OUT WEST 


The grand-stand was one swaying mass of men and women, shout- 
ing, standing up on the seats, pushing, crowding in good-natured ex- 
citement. 

“Milling like Pecos steers in a thunder-storm,” muttered the man 
on the rail. 

The captain rode up, with the “tier” on his steaming horse along- 
side. Rising in his saddle, he made a trumpet of his hands and 
shouted across the excited crowd: “Jerry of the Bar X outfit tied 
his steer in thirty-two seconds—beating the world’s best record.” 

“That’s clear luck; nobody'll beat that this day. Look how that 
steer strung out; never stopped to fight nor nothin’. Rope clear: 
everything worked like greased lightnin’. Like findin’ money in a 
cow-track after a big rain.” 


The man on the rail was right. Some of it was clear luck—and 














STARTING THE STEER OFF 


nobody beat the record. The next steer struck out at a sullen gallop, 
doubled back on the dead-line, and gored the pursuing horse full in 
the chest before anyone knew what had happened. One man’s rope 
was jerked off his saddle-horn, and the steer trailing it crashed 
through the fence and sent the crowd up trees and into wagons be- 
fore a cowboy, leaning from the saddle of his galloping horse, caught 
the reata and with a few turns around his saddle-horn sent the rene- 
gade rolling in the dust, “busted’”—fight and wind both knocked out 
of him by the fall. 

Bad luck of one sort or another befell a dozen men in turn, and 
Jerry bore off the cash prize and a saddle only a little less gor- 
geous than the one “Palomeener” had cheated the Frying Pan cham- 
pion out of, earlier in the day. Twenty men had entered for the con- 
test; on the Fifth those coming nearest to Jerry’s record would tie 
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FOURTH OF JULY IN COIVWLAND 11 


again in a last and keenest competition for private as well as public 
stakes. 

The track was cleared. For two hundred yards or more small flags 
were stuck in the ground at intervals of a hundred feet. Back down 
the track a dozen riders line up, ribbons fluttering, horses dancing 
impatiently. The white flag drops and the first man is sweeping 
down like the wind—then the saddle is empty and there is one flag 
less in the line. Down again, again. Now he misses the fluttering 
wisp of red-white-and-blue, and a shout of derision goes up. 

This is play. The real thing is stooping for a reata, squirming like 
a streak of greased lightning over rocks and cactus clumps with a 
long-winded desert steer at the end. The flags are planted again and 
the next man sweeps down to make a better score. 

Santa Maria Juan’s eves snap under his silver-laced sombrero. 











ROPED 


This is Gringo sport, good for boys and white men. Many a San 
Juan’s day, thundering down the one narrow street between the flat- 
roofed adobe houses of his native village in Chihuahua, he has 
clutched the bobbing, red-feathered head of the buried ‘game-cock 
and jerked him out in triumph. And flag-picking is to cock-pulling- 
the scorn shows in every line of Juan’s lithe body as the mescal- 
hardened hoofs of his pony fling back the dust. Hardly an instant 
has the saddle been empty, vet he reins up before the grandstand and 
hands the full set of flags to the judges. 

\ challenge goes up: “A hat race! A hat race!’ Five hats are 
dropped at intervals along the course ; again the riders line up. The 
trick is to ride down at full speed, pick up the first hat and fling it 
over the horse to the ground on the opposite side, and on to the next, 


missing none, 
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FOURTH OF JULY IN) COWLAND V 


“Never saw that in our day, Jim,” a man in the tier just above 
was saying to his seat-mate. “Goin’s on like that would ’ve made old 
Dad Chisholm eat his hat in place of pickin’ it up at a dead run.” 
The speaker was dressed in “New York clothes,” but half a life-time 
in cities had not worn the range red off his face, and here in Cow- 
Land the Texas drawl had come on top again in his speech. 

His pardner was lean and brown and grizzled; prosperous, too, in 
his own way, with a twinkle of slow humor in his eyes. ‘That's 
Mexican. We're half Mexican out here; got it easy by way of Cali- 
fornia. Some of it mighty near laid me ou‘, though, an’ I ain’t clear 
reconciled vet. But life’s apt to be short an’ wearin’ if you set out 
to go contrary to the ways of the place you're stoppin’ in.”’ 

“Well, Jim, I've follered that rodear of vours six weeks; there's 














“> “erer 


MAKING THE TI! 


a big change. You an’ me begun night-herdin’ horses for old Jesse 
Chisholm. I reckon we could mark camp on every trail from Abilene 
to Bellefourche ; but we didn’t do it this way. When beef is goin’ 
to net you ten cents on foot at the end of a 2,000-mile drive, you 
count the pounds you lose bustin’ a steer that could just as well be 
drove quiet an’ gain on the road. We didn’t bust our horses an’ 
scare “em into spasms of deviltry; give ‘em a chance to learn what 
they had to do. We branded in a chute. I’ve turned over a thou- 
sand head of steers vented an’ trail-branded ready for the drive with 
less noise than your outfit makes in one day’s calf-brandin’.” 

“IT know; but that’s the Mexican of it. Plenty horses, worth a 
dollar a head in cash; plenty cattle, good for hides an’ taller an’ the 


beef you can eat. That's how it started back in California. Big 
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range, no market, no use bein’ savin’. Rope a calf and run your 
brand on—sell him when you can catch him again for whatever you 
can get. This ‘tournament's’ just a big fiesta worked over an’ pieced 
out to suit—third cousin to a baile an’ a bull-fight, with a few saints’- 
days throwed in, an’ enough camp-meetin’ an’ basket-picnic to suit 
the women folks. But I tell you w@ can ride, an’ beat the earth 
swingin’ a reata. Look there!” 

The five hats struck the ground almost at once, whirled over the 
shoulder of a boy in brush-scarred chaps. 

Again the captain of the tournament stood up in his stirrups and 
shouted across the noisy crowd: “Stake-race next, hundred yards 
dash ; followed by the four-horse relay-race.” 

A stake was set in front of the grandstand. A hundred yards 

















TIED 


down the track the riders lined up and at the drop of the white flag 
came down at full speed, rounding the stake with a square turn that 
would have swept anything but a cow-pony off his feet and any rider 
but a cowboy out of the saddle. But a stake has the grace to stand 
still, while a galloping steer may cut all sorts of right angles in half 
the distance. “That’s nothing! Them broncs have been there be- 
fore. They could turn round a four-bit piece on the dead run.” 

For swift skill and daring the relay-race went beyond them all. 
Four horses were led out, clean-stripped of everything but the tie- 
ropes, and stationed one in front of the grandstand, one directly op- 
posite across the track, and one at each end a hundred yards from the 
first. 


“Ready!” 
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“That’s me!” said the man of the blue shirt, dropping to the 
h 


ne toot ol 


ground. He picked up his saddle, blanket and bridle at t 
the stand, and walked over to the first horse. Again the flag dropped 
bv some sleight of hand the horse was saddled, bridled and plunging 


down the course in the space of one long breath. Up at full speed 


to the waiting relay, off saddle, bridle—on again—the first horse 
panting beside the track; another breathless dash, another lightning 
change of mounts—on to the next—and the home stretch at a dead 
run with two inches of daylight under the cinch, 


other men saddle, 


t 


Other horses are stationed along the track an 
ride, and re-saddle with wonderful speed; but biue-shirt wins and 


comes back jingling a silver bitted bridle with be tassele l, braided 


leather head-stall and reins, and humming: 

















Photo by Hartwell 
ANNOUNCING THE PRIZE WINNERS 


“Over the bowlders, leaping the sag: 
His pony can't be beat; 

He'll get there, Eli, sure as you're born, 
See how he handles his feet! 


Before sunrise on the Fourth, long rolling salutes were booming 


charges of ‘giant powder set off in lieu of the absent cannon. 
led away from 


where some rough, gray-barked cottonwoods straggled 
the main grove, wisps of blue smoke floated up and drifted through 
the dusty leaves. 

il of before break- 





\ smell—a decidedly good one to strike the tr 


fast—occupied the surrounding atmosphere. And a trench twenty 
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feet long, nearly three feet wide, and almost as deep, occupied the 
thick middle shade between two trees. Smooth stones had been laid 
along the edge and old wagon-tires formed an interlaced gridiron, 
on which two fat beeves and half a dozen sheep were roasting. At 
the upper end a great iron kettle, full of brown Mexican beans, 
boiled over, crusting its sides with brown stripes. 

This camp of good smells was the barbecue. The commander-in- 
chief, the boss range-cook of the country, stood guard with a huge 
three-tined iron fork, which he alternately shook at his helpers when 
they stirred up too much ashes in shoving fresh wood into the trench, 
and speared into the savory meat when it needed turning. He had 
been at work since midnight and the Big Dinner would begin at 








CUTTING OFF A BROKEN HORN 


sroken horns were frequent; broken legs and other serious injuries not 
uncommon. It was the rough treatment of the cattle and the frequent 
accidents that led to laws against steer-tying for sport. 

eleven o'clock, after the speech-making, the recitations, and the patri- 
otic music. 

Rough board tables and benches had been set up in the grove near 
by. The women would presently cover them with red cotton table- 
cloths and heap them with good things from the overflowing lunch- 
boxes—"‘stratified” cake, piles of ‘“‘McGinties” and “good-go-downs,” 
and stacks of dried-fruit pies; but the buckets of beans and the plat- 
ters of crisp, brown, rich-flavored roast meat would be “the stuff to 
stay with you.” 

In the grove a great floor of new lumber had been laid and en- 
closed with a roof of green boughs and sides of draped bunting and 
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THE MAN WHo BROKE THE RECORD 


long the edges the scene of the Grand 


flags, and rough benches set a 


Ball. Two violins and a guitar 


rr so furnished the music; the musi 
cians sitting up op a table or platform at one end of the floor and 


] 


thrumming away from mid-afternoon till l 


sunrise, only stopping for 
the midnight supper of more cakes and pies and barbecued meat and 
pails of strongest black coffee. 

No fancy music, except now and then a dreamy Mexican waltz o1 


} 


dizzy fandango; but tunes that traveled West along the old tratls 





with the home-made fiddles from Indiana and Kentucky. “Buffalo 
Girls,” “Old Zip Coon,” “Money Musk,” “The Girl I Left Behind 
Me,” and all the wailing, haunting-sweet negro melodies—"Sweet 
Taters in de Sandy Lan’ ” and all their kindred. 


Four, six or eight sets could “form on” for the old-fashioned quad 
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rille; the floor manager was usually the best caller in the country and 
more often than not some jolly, quick-witted fellow who would speed 
the fun by singing the calls in impromptu rhyme: 


“S'lute yer pardners! Let ‘er go! 
Balance all an’ do-se-do! 
Swing yer gal an’ run away! 
Right an’ left an’ gents sashay! 
Gents to right an’ swing ’er cheat! 
On to the next gal an’ repeat! 
Balance next an’ don't be shy! 
Swing yer pard an’ swing ‘er high! 
Bunch the gals an’ circle ‘round 
Whack yer feet until they sound! 
Form a basket! Break away! 
Swing an’ kiss an’ all get gay! 
Al'man left an’ balance all! 

Lift yer hoofs an’ let ‘em fall! 
Swing yer op’sites! Swing ag‘in! 
Kiss the beauties if ye kin! 

Back to pardners, do-se-do! 
Ladies break, an’ gents you know! 
Crow hop out an’ dove hop in, 
Join yer paddies an’ circle ag’in! 
Gents salute yer little sweets! 
Hitch an’ promenade to seats!”’ 


“Vesuviana,” with its swinging lilt, polka, schottische, Newport, 
with endless graceful, languid waltzes, filled the time between quad- 
rilles that romped and quadrilles with a hint of the stately minuet, 
and more than once the most familiar and innocent dances mas- 
queraded under bewildering names, as when one pretentious pro- 
eramme announced : 


1 Grand Circle Round-up March 10 Branding Quadrille. 

2 Horse Hunter's Quadrille. 11 Cow and‘Calf Racket. 

3 Catch Horse Waltz. 12 Night Herder’s Lanciers. 

4 Saddle-up Lanciers. 13. First Guard Waltz. 

5 Bronco Racket. 14 Day Herder’s Newport. 

6 Captain’s Quadrille. 15. Maverick Polka. 

7 Bar Circle Gallop. 16 *Doegies’ Last Chance Quadrille. 
8 Round-up Lanciers. 17 Bull Calves’ Medley. 

9 Cut Out Schottische. 18 Stampede All. 


Out in the wagons or in the quietest corners the babies slept, 
rolled in blankets, while their mothers danced. The fallen Frying 
Pan champion, whom “Palomeener” had busted, waltzed with the 
girl who won the ladies’ race. But Santa Maria Juan—no waltzing 
for him this vear; for though he rode like a wild-cat, the lean yellow 
horse knew a dozen tricks to match his skill, and Juan was laid up in 
the Date Creek chuck-wagon, seeing more stars than were on all the 
flags he had picked the day before. 

Sunrise of the Fifth found them still dancing: but by noon the 
women had packed their party finery and mostly gone home. Red- 
white-and-blue ribbons and bedraggled flags were scattered in the 
dust and grass, and the bunting and pinion boughs hung awry on the 
grandstand. But not one of the tense, quiet crowd cared. Down 
in front there was business going on—riding and roping and racing 
~ *Doegies—Stray or motherless calves that come to the branding age poor 
and stunted—yvearlings that are poor, rough-haired, not up to the average size 


and condition. 
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for something more than fun and prizes. Good money was going 
after bad, and many a man would “hit the boss” for a horse and out- 
fit till he could strike a job and pay up. 

But “such is life in the far West!" Out in front, with the glory 
of the blue shirt dimmed and minus the silver bridle, the man of the 
rail was humming cheerfully : 


- | hough often dead broke, his saddle nl soak, 
He never loses his pluck; 

He'll borrow a stake and hunt a job, 
And hit her again for luck.” 


\lready in his mind he saw next vear’s victory over long-horned 
and “machev” broncos and spent the result of a season's 


steers 
The blue shirt and 


“punching” at “forty-five a month and found 
red necktie, rolled up along with a pair of socks and a change of 
underwear and stuffed into his “trunk”—a “Best California Flour 
sack—would go along, rolled up in his bed, where it would be handy 
for a pillow, and would do to wear on Sundays when he laid off or 


struck a ranch where there were women-folks. 

The grand tournament was over; another Fourth of July was 
gone. Now for the range again! For the work and danger: the dust 
and heat and loneliness; davs of sun and wind and nights of silence, 
with the slow breathing of the bedded cattle, and the great, near 
stars, and memory. 


Dewey, Arizona 


The use of cattle in steer-tving contests is now forbidden by law in New 
Mexico, Arizona, and other parts of the West. With the constant curtailing 
of the ranges and lessening number of cowboys, the big tournaments are things 


of the past. Races, riding, and flag-picking are still part of an occasional 
celebration, but the “miner's drilling contest” bids fair to supplant steer-tying, 


as the miner is supplanting the cowboy. 
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THE RE-FORESTATION OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 
By E. A, STERLING 
Issistant Forester, Forest Servic 
\TURE permits man to lay bare certain of her pro 
cesses, but retains many secrets which no amount of 


theorizing can fully disclose. One of these closed 





chapters concerns the original cover of the mountain 
slopes which are now barren or under chaparral. Thus 
we are not certain that it is entirely proper to speak of re-foresting 


the mountains of Southern California; it should perhaps be af-forest, 
or just forest-planting, regardless of whether it is the first estab- 
lishment of a true forest or the replacement of an earlier stand. 

Despite the uncertainty when considering the mountains as a 
whole, there is undisputed evidence that the forest, in places at 
least, was once more extensive than now, and a good theoretical 
basis for believing that all of the treeless slopes, save the more 
barren at lower elevations and with a southern exposure, once sup- 
ported tree-growth of some kind. Enough will have been accom- 
plished if trees can be put back where they once grew; so it will 
serve all practical purposes to treat the project as one of re-forest 
ation. 

Stretching southward from Monterey Bay to where the coast 
line juts eastward near Santa Barbara, lie the coast ranges; while 
from this point the Sierra Madre range, comprising the Santa Ynez 


Iliustrations are from photographs reproduced by permission of the Forest Service, 
U.S. Dept of Agriculture 

















BARREN SLOPES IN NEED OF PLANTING 
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San Gabriel, San Bernardino and San Jacinto mountains, stretches 
on towards the southeast until lost in the Colorado desert. Between 
these mountains and the sea are the agricultural valleys which are 
the garden spots of America and the Italy of California. A more 
fertile soil and a more perfect climate do not exist, but without the 
water conserved by the picturesque mountains at the back, the 
country would be what it was originally—a desert. 

These mountains, then, in addition to their esthetic value. have 
a direct practical influence on the industrial development of Southern 
California. In their present condition they furnish the water which 
gives life to the citrus industry and to the other revenue-producing 


crops of the region. Prosperous cities and towns have been built 
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YELLOW PINE ON RIDGE IN SAN BERNARDINO MOUNTAINS 


and they , too, 


up by virtue of the climate, the water, and the land; 
In- 


are dependent on the moisture which the mountains conserve. 
tensive agriculture and close utilization are the rule, and practically 
every inch of available water is at present used. This condition has 
made the water question paramount, and water rather than bread is 
The value of this essential is correspondingly high, 


the staff of life. 
a second-foot capitalized 


and the top-notch figure is reached with 
at $50,000. One miner's inch of water will irrigate a_five-acre 
orange-grove. With a normal crop this grove will yield five car- 
loads of fruit, or 
Thus every inch of water is an essential factor in putting 
The average rental value of 


1650 boxes, worth $2.50 a box on the eastern 


markets. 
over $4,000 into circulation annually. 
acre per annum. 


water for citrus crops is about $10 per 
One proof of the scarcity of water in Southern California is this 
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hortage is the com- 


high rental and sale value; another evidence of s 
paratively small amount of irrigable land under cultivation. Cold 
figures show that only one acre out of every six and one-half is 
supplied with water and under cultivation; the: remaining five and 
one-half acres, or about eighty-four per cent. of the total irrigable 


area, is practically desert, and will remain so until 


the restoration 
of the forest-cover on the adjacent mountains, or the construction 
of large’ storage-reservoirs at distant points, increases the water 
supply. This land, when irrigated, is worth as high as $2,000 per 
acre; without water it has only a prospective value based on a 
gamble that water will sometime be available. 

The present situation boils down to a question of water supply. 




















FIRE LINES IN SAN GABRIEL MOUNTAINS, NEAR THE FOREST NURSERY 


The local water resources are wholly inadequate, and the future 
development of a region of wonderful possibilities is mainly de- 
pendent on this one factor. At the present time the mountains ad- 


jacent to the agricultural valleys supply, directly or indirectly, most 
of the irrigation and domestic water. Even the successful carrying 
out of the Owens River project will not prevent the near-by moun- 
tains from increasing in value for water conservation. 

Fortunately for the people of Southern California, seven National 
forest reserves, with an aggregate area of 4,451,240 acres, cover 
most of the mountain ranges on which they are so dependent. This 
land is not reserved because of the existence of forests of any 
extent, but because the scanty cover needs protection which could 


not be given under private ownership. It opens the way, moreover, 
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FOREST FIRE BACK OF PASADENA 








or experimental forest-planting, with a possibility of more extel 
sive operations if the results justify it 
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the fire danger, but so long as ‘the fool and his camp-fire” remain 
unchained, there will be fires to fight. The people of Southern Cali- 
fornia in general appreciate the need of protecting their mountains, 
but there are a few idiots who can never be trusted with a safety 
match off a brick pavement. 

The mountains furnish water during the dry season because they 
conserve that which falls during the winter. This water is retained 
to be given off gradually, not because it falls in the mountains, but 
because the mountain-cover absorbs the diffused moisture, reduces 
evaporation, and prevents its escape as flood run-off. Much finds 
its way gradually into the streams as surface-flow, part evaporates, 
and the remainder percolates through the rocks to reappear as 
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DRY STREAM BED IN DENUDED DRAINAGE DISTRICT 


seepage flow, or in the gravel-beds underlying .the valleys. From 
bare slopes it runs off without hindrance, and is lost; on chaparral 
slopes it is somewhat checked; and in the forest, where the humus 
is deep, the maximum is retained. Obviously, then, the better the 
cover the more uniform and constant the stream flow. The im- 
provement of this cover is the problem the Government is attempting 
to solve. 

The present cover of the mountains is far from satisfactory. Mer- 
chantable timber occurs only on the higher ridges and in the protected 
cahons, while most of the lower slopes and important watersheds 
are practically barren, or covered only with chaparral. In the San 
Bernardino and San Jacinto forest reserves the estimated area of 


chaparral is fifty and seventy per cent., respectively; in the San 
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Gabriel reserve it increases to eighty-one per cent. This poor cover 
over so large an area is undesirable, and the attempts at re-forest- 
ation are based on the assumption that a forest will conserve the 
moisture better than chaparral and feed it more gradually to the 
streams. The value of the chaparral, however, should not be over- 


looked. It certainly exerts a very beneficial influence on run-off, 


and has the marked advantage over the forest of sprouting readily 
when burned. Moreover, the conditions are so unfavorable that 
chaparral is the best cover which can possibly be produced on many 
situations. It is only on the more favorable sites, such as in canons 
and on north slopes, that forest-planting is at all feasible, and even 


here the work is bound to be expensive and the results uncertain 








Dry STEAM BED—NO TREES, NO WATER 


The enthusiasts who expect to see a solid green forest on all of the 
sun-baked mountains of Southern California will be disappointed 
for such a result is not within human power. 

Forest-planting by the Government on the National forest reserves 
really had its beginning in Southern California, where in 1902 a 
large quantity of seed was sown broadcast and in “seed spots.” 
This initial experiment in itself was a failure owing to drought 
and the activity of birds and rodents. Out of it, however, have 
grown, not only the two experimental planting stations in Southern 
California, but also extensive forest-planting operations on other 
reserves, 

Following the direct seeding in the mountains came the estab- 


lishment of a small nursery in Pasadena during the winter of 1903 
° Pe) . 
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The situation proving unfavorable, a nurs¢ rv site was selected in 
the San Gabriel mountains, at Henninger’s Flat on the new Met. 
Wilson trail, and a ljath-house covering about one-fifth of an acre 
erected. Under this protection seedbeds were prepared and sown, 


in which successive crops of seedlings have been grown vearlv ever 


@ station was estab 


since. In the spring of 1995 another plantin 
lished in the Santa Barbara reserve, with an equipment of lat! 
house, transplant-beds, water system, etc. This station is in’ the 
San Marcos Pass, about ‘fifteen miles from Santa Barbara. These 
two nurseries furnish the young trees for experimental planting on 
the mountains of Southern California. 


hese nurseries at present contain nearly 800,000 seedlings an 








SAN MARCOS NURSERY, SANTA BARBARA FOREST RESERVE 


transplants. The bulk of the stock is of native trees, such as knob 
cone pine, Jeffry pine, Coulter pine and incense cedar. Many other 
species, however, are being tried on a small scale, the more important 
of which are pinion, digger, Canary, sugar and Monterey pine, whit 
fir, big-cone spruce, deodar, and several species of drought-resisting 
eucalyptus. 

I:xtensive field-planting has not been done by the Government, 
because it is the policy to keep the work down to an experimental 
] ; ] ; } ; 


basis at present. Moreover, it is only within the last two years that 


the nursery stock has been large enough to set in the mountains, 


~ 


During the rainy season of 1906, 32,000 seedlings of seven species 


were set in selected planting-sites along the new Mt. Wilson trail 


in the San Gabriel mountains. \bout 30,000 trees were also planted 
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along the Cold Spring trail on the north slope of the Santa Ynez 
range in the Santa Barbara reserve. For a time it looked as though 
rabbits would entirely destroy the San Gabriel plantation, despite 
poison and traps. Their ravages ceased, however, in early summer, 
and on November first about forty per cent, of the trees were alive 
and in good condition. Only about ten per cent of the loss was 
caused by drought, the remaining fifty per cent. by rabbits. The 
condition of the Santa Barbara plantation was even more encour- 
aging. Fully forty-four per cent. of the trees planted are alive and 
in such good condition that there should be slight loss next vear. 
Drought was entirely responsible for the loss, and the various species 
suffered in different degrees. The heaviest loss was of big-cone 
spruce, of which only thirty-two per cent. survived; incense cedar, 
on the other hand, came through the dry summer with a mortality 
of only eighteen per cent. : 





CHAPARRAL DESTROYED BY FIRE 


More extensive experimental planting was done during the wet 
winter season of 1907. The planting stations conducted the planting 
of some 85,000 trees in the San Gabriel, Santa Barbara and San 
Luis Obispo reserves; while the forest rangers put out an additional 
60,000 on widely diversified situations. From this total of 145,000 
trees, definite results may be expected on the general feasibility of 
the project. 

The people of Southern California are remarkably optimistic and 
anticipate the re-forestation of most of the denuded slopes of the 
mountains. Their enthusiasm is thoroughly appreciated and has 
been very helpful, but it can easily be carried too far. The Govern- 
ment is doing everything within reason to attain the ends desired, 
but it should be clearly understood that the planting operations are 
purely experimental. Reports have been spread broadcast that the 
Forest Service is actually undertaking the general re-forestation of 
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the mountains of Southern California. Nothing of the kind is being 
done, since the very nature of the problem necessitates extensive 
preliminary experiments, and the natural obstacles of drought, 
chaparral and scanty soil limit the scope of the operations. Despite 
this, money is being spent freely to determine what can be done, 
but the fact should be emphasized that it is all experimental. En- 
thusiasm is an essential in overcoming opposition and obstacles, but 
if unbridled it may bring a general smash-up. Let the enthusiasts 
cease their clamor for action which will make a forest bloom imme- 
diately on the scorched slopes of their mountains, and await with 
patience the systematic experiments which will indicate whether it 
is possible and worth while. 

It is too early to discuss results, but we can say with certainty 
that planting in Southern California will always be expensive. The 
average cost of planting the 62,000 trees last vear was $17.22 per 
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PINE CONES—THE SOURCE OF THE NEW FOREST 


thousand, as against $1.63 in the Dismal River reserve in Nebraska. 
While this cost may be materially reduced, it will always remain 
several times higher than where the ground is open and more ac- 
cessible. If we take the limited amount of planting already done 
as a criterion, it appears that a forest stand may be established on 
the cooler north and northeast slopes, during seasons of maximum 
rainfall. These slopes, however, are already well covered with 
chaparral, which leaves many of the hot south slopes without possi- 
bility of cover. Moreover, the only trees which will thrive on the 
unfavorable situations are of little value as a cover and useless for 
timber 

These things are not pointed out in a pessimistic mood, but to 
show some of the difficulties encountered. The work is to be 
continued on an experimental scale, and as such, should receive the 
encouragement of every loyal citizen of Southern California. 

Washington, D. C. 
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SOME CALIFORNIA REPTILES 

J? ] / 2 | / ii Git / \ \ / / 
MLAY not seem strange to the general reader that ai 
ornithologist should be interested in reptiles when it 


] 


is explained that reptiles and birds are believed to have 


descended from the same parent stock he most posi 





tive difference between a bird and a reptile lies in 
the fact that from the skin of birds grow feathers. The anatomy 
of the two species of animals is almost identical, as anyone may 
discover by examining a “dressed” bird. If vou could push the 
tail of a lizard together, toward the body, in telescope fashion, adorn 
this stump and the front legs and the body with feathers, and stand 
the individual up on its hind feet, vou would have a respectable 
bird. Take a “dressed” bird and imagine the little stump where 
the oil-glands operate (called by some irreverent folk the “Pope's 
nose’) pulled out telescope-fashion, and you have a_respectabl 
lizard. The wing-bones are the fore-feet, while the hind legs pulled 
out straight back are what they are. 
Time was, so wise men tell us, when the tail of a bird was 
exactly like a lizard’s tail, with feathers on either side only, along 
the edges; and with this ponderous equipment it did fly. Both 
birds and reptiles are hatched from eggs laid by oviparous parents 
Baby lizards and baby quail may be found running over the mesas 


of California together, each no more than a day old and independent 
as far as locomotion goes. But they are “mothered” differently. 
In the case of the birds, they are brooded at night, led to food- 
places by day, and “hushed” at the approach of danger. In_ the 
case of the lizard-babies, they are left to look after their own 


rations, to “scoot” by their own instinct under stones and twigs 


ne across the dry 


at the swoop of the foe, or to scurry “like lightn 


oOTic 


1] | 
} t 


sand of our deserts, hot enough to frv | le cakes on. I said 
“at the swoop of the foe,” for be it known that their winged rela 
tives are almost the only enemies to our beautiful lizards 

efore me is an illustrated bulletin of sixty-four pages, issued by 
Throop Institute, on the Reptiles of Los Angeles County, by Joseph 
Grinnell and Hilda Wood Grinnell. Strange as it may seem in the 


light of modern custom, it is a fact that these two authors were 
employed during their entire honeymoon in the study of reptiles 


But let not these two be credited with originality of design and 
2 


ichievement. In the light of prehistoric history we behold — the 
First Pair, hand in hand, studying reptiles in far-away Eden. Is 
¢ 1 . 1, : ] “1) 17 ° ] : hail.) tal 1 
it anv wonder that this modern pair of zoologists should take up 
the cudgel and hunt snakes? As a result of their determination 


1. exceed the original researches of their progenitors, we have, in 
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clause instructs collectors, in the true spirit of humane investigation, 
to “Take no more than you really need!" I may be excused if I 
seem to include, or even enlarge upon, any point of interest in this 
bulletin, since | was pretty well acquainted with some of our reptiles 
before these two authors started out on their hunt, armed and pro- 
vided with guns, slip-nooses, fruit-jars with tightly fitted covers. 
and milk-cans full of preservative. Besides, they distinctly invite 
me or any other by saying, “We do not intend this paper to be final 
or the only result of our work with reptiles of this region. We 
plan to continue the taking of specimens and notes, and invite the 
assistance of anyone inclined to help us to a better knowledge of 
the subject.” 

Having made some little acquaintance with reptiles from a near 

















THE ‘‘tHORNED TOAD”’ 


point of view—that is, in several years’ confinement of the same 
individuals—I will briefly notice some characteristics only hinted 
at, or lightly touched upon, in the bulletin. 

Of course everybody ought to know from repeated statements 
by the best authorities that in California there are no poison-snakes 
save the “rattlers.””. And these do resemble human rattlers to the 
extent that not nearly all are guilty of assault and battery, nor are 
they up to mischief all the time. Still there remains the universal 
dread of snakes. Were it not so, what possible excuse could our 
summer campers, bound for the mountains, conjure up for taking 
along a liberal supply of snakebite-antidote? Excuse is the gift of 
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the gods, descended to us from the day when Mother Eve took stock 


) 


in what the old experienced serpent said to her about apples. I 
have my doubts as to that snake knowing personally anything about 


point of his individual taste. If he did, from that 


apples, from the ] 


moment snakes have been restricted to a meat diet as far as I have 
observed. 

\s to snakes in this Golden State, none are so beneficial as the 
gopher-snake. Yet it “enjoys” the same calumny generally heaped 
upon the rattlers. Many a time have | extricated one of the beauties 
from the clutches of the small boy, as well as the big man, in the 
act of stoning it as if it were a pest. One especially large gopher- 
snake, measuring six feet or more, I invited to the wired cage on 
the upper balcony. There it lived a season, until one day it pushed 
open the door and escaped. I was not certain but that it went into 


the house, where all sorts of beings have found a welcome ever 

















UNDER SIDE OF ‘“‘HORNED ToapD' 


since the boys were big enough to bring in a toad by the back 
the neck—the only way to safely convey a toad to any place. 

This custom of ours of allowing all sorts of animal-folk the free- 
dom of our house has many times served me a good turn. For 
instance, after the big gopher disappeared, when a_ particularly 
“lengthy” caller wore her welcome out, | had simply to remark, 
‘There's a snake somewhere in the house; I wish I could find it!” 
This invariably started the visitor on her homeward way with more 
alacrity than grace. 

Let it not be supposed that the gopher-snake grabs its rodent 
supper by the tail, or the back of the neck, and proceeds with its 


} 


meal in Christian fashion by the aid ef knife and fork and teeth. 


\lways the victim is seized by the nose and smothered to death 


quickly. Then, without relinquishing its hold, the rodent is received 
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farther back into the mouth and part way down the throat, where it 
is retained until the digestive apparatus below has sent up the 
necessary fluids to insure rapid and uninterrupted descent into th 
netherlands. 

The snake is noiseless in its movements and completely surprises 
its victim. Its jaws open by double hinges so that it is able to 
appropriate the biggest old father gopher or rat without ceremony. 
The descent of an animal so appropriated by the snake may be 
traced by a big lump, giving one the same impression of impending 
suffocation as when an ostrich swallows an orange and you watch 
to see how long it takes to “go down.” * 

My pet snakes were as fond of being scratched behind the ears 

». 
Photo by Hilda Wood Grinnel 
WHIP-TAILED LIZARD 

as is the cow or the cat. 

When cornered by a stranger, most snakes coil, and the ignorant <a 


take it for granted that the reptile is about to strike. The fact is 
that the snake is trying to hide itself, as when an ostrich buries its 
head in the sand. Snakes coil for self-protection as best they 
can—hand-over-hand, so to speak. Even rattlers by no means strike 
every time they coil, as I have studied them on the hot hillsides 


of Dakota. They make a little hut or lair for themselves of them- 


selves, but watch how the little keen eve is always 
as illustrated by the gopher-snake in my hand, shown in the illus- 
tration. 

\ word as to the so-called “Horned Toad,” the California curio- 


dealers’ perpetual stock in trade—the same which, I believe, are 
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t, as did the frogs in the Egyptian plague, doing things which 
the people to place papyrus handkerchiefs to their noses. As 


horned toad actually “spurting blood” out of its eves as at 





self-defense, | mvself and other eve-witnesses are able to 
issurance that this really occurs. Many a collector's khaki 
ront has come to grief as a result of thi ‘tling perform 


Yet the incredulous do sometimes relegate the supporters 


of this issue to zoological perdition for stating this fact 


But I must pass to the true lizards, which to me are most inter 
esting of all. I cannot in this sketch do them half justice. Suffice 
it to say that in confinement they responded to their names and grew 
as fond of the caress as their companions, the snakes. I never knew 
them to deposit their eggs in dry sand or earth. Always I went 
egg-hunting by lifting the water-dish. There, in the damp and 
ooze, lay the little white oblong beginnings of life, as dainty as a 
humming-bird’s egg, but with only membrane, not shell | never 
knew the eggs to hatch, probably from iack of some natural condi 
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extreme distance of release from the hind legs is not less than one 
inch, as I have observed it. Ifa bird in the pursuit of food snatches 
the lizard by the tip of the tail, the tip comes off and the bird is 
satished. If, however, in scurrying to cover with what is left of 
himself, the lizard be overtaken by another bird intent upon “‘ox-tail 
soup” for dinner like any other mortal, another segment is yielded 
up in self-defense. No foe of the lizard takes it head first, as the 
snake takes the rat, as the tail was given like an afterthought by 
a wise providence on purpose for the mocking-birds to convert into 
California song. If cut off unceremoniously by the knife or hunting- 
hatchet, the wound does not heal for a long time, and then not 
naturally or perfectly, nor can it ever grow out again. It continues 
to ooze blood and serum indefinitely. In the natural way it heals 
by first intention and “doesn't hurt a bit.” 

Let me assure our apiarists, who sometimes worry about the liz 
ards that haunt the bee-hives, as to the harmlessness of the lizards 
I have many times taken these to my hives and pled with them to 
remain, so heartily do | endorse their preference for drones. It 
helps the worker-bees. In captivity my lizards would scarcely touch 
a worker, but would take the drones by dozens at a sitting. When 
they do accept a yellow wasp, for which they have a special liking, 
they grab the insect by the middle line, just where the corset-string 


is pulled the tightest, and crunch it. A close observer will see the 
sting emerge from its proper location and drop limp before the 
lizard relinquishes its hold of the wasp’s middle-back. The whol 
operation is in plain view of the lizard, which, like the bird, is able 
to see out of the back corner of its eye. 

But I must not continue with these scattered remarks about reptiles 
I have known. I have written enough, I hope, to interest the 


common mind in our friends the snakes and lizards; and, if one 


desires to know more, he is at freedom to look it up for himself. 


Pasadena, Cal 
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TRUE STORY OF THE DISCOVERY OF 
TOMBSTONE 
By RICHARD GIRD 


OR many vears I have been importuned by relatives, 





friends and acquaintances to set at rest once for all time 
the truth about the discovery and the opening of the 
mines that are known by the generic term, “Tomb 
stone.” Heretofore, | have positively declined doing so 
for obvious personal reasons. Recently the publication of a paper on 
the subject in Out West and the pressure of friends has made me 
relunctantly change my mind and the following statement of the facts 
is the result. 

[ ought to say at the start that the name Tombstone never was 
given to a claim or to a mine, but became the generic nomenciature 
of the district and eventually the name of the town that sprung up 
near the mines. 

The name no doubt was suggested to Ed Schieffelin by one of the 
soldiers of the company that Ed accompanied into that country ‘ere 
h 


he made his discovery. Probably in this way: Being asked what he 


intended doing in that hostile Indian country, he answered, “I in- 
tend to prospect it for gold,” and was answered, “You are more 
apt to find your gravevard,” or, maybe, “tombstone.” In all prob 
ability the soldier said gravevard, a common enough expression; 
whereas, “You are more likely to find your tombstone” sounds fat 
fetched and unreal. The sequel will show that the first claim located 
was dubbed “The Graveyard,” which in a way sustains the foregoing 
deduction. It is an easy transition from gravevard to tombstone 
Nevertheless, it is necessary to say that the first claim was named 
the Graveyard because it proved worthless, and for no other reason. 
\s I will show, the first claim located that proved valuable was the 
Lucky Cuss, about nine miles distant from where Ed thought he had 
discovered what are now known as the Tombstone mines 

In the winter of 1878 I was working for the Signal Mining and 
Milling Company as mining and mechanical engineer and assaver 
The property was managed by Thomas Ewing. The mill was sit- 
uated on the Big Sandy, a tributary of Williams’ Fork of the Cojo 
rado river, in Mojave county, Arizona. The mill was about seven or 
eight miles from the famous McCracken mine, of which the Signal 
mine was an extension. I was necessarily much of the time at the 
mine, assaying, and directing the work; however, my time was di- 
vided between the mill and the mine. 

\t the mine, along in January, I first became acquainted with Al 


Schieffelin, who was working for the company as a miner. One day 


For another article on this subject see OvT West for March, 1907 
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in the blacksmiths’ shop he showed me a small piece of ore that I at 
once recognized as rich. It was of a character that should come from 


a certain geological formation only. [ had previously made a top 
graphical map of Arizona, which the Legislature by an act had au- 
thorized, and, with the assistance of Professor Whitnev, who 


then acting State Geologist of California, 


Was 
| colored quite a number 
of them, showing the geological formations as far as they then could 
be determined. This work, together with many vears of experience 


and study, gave me the knowledge that enabled me to predict the 
° Ss 
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At, SCHIEFFELIN, ONE OF THE DISCOVERERS OF TOMBSTONE a. 
kind of geological formation that produced the ore .\l handed to me 
The piece was nearly the size of a hen’s egg. 
\fter assaying the piece, at Al’s request, | met his brother, Ed, 
who had been in the camp several days. | had a talk with him, giv 
ing him my idea of the kind of formation from which the ore should 
have come, and what | thought might be found in such a forma- 
tion. 
\fter several more confabs, | proposed to fit out the necessary 
traveling rig for the trip, suggesting that Ed and myself should go 
down and prospect the country. 
= 
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| 1 37 ] , ‘ P P 

ame adi littie money Here lore Ll Was tl eal ne outn Fa I 
traveling expenses \] oO} ( \ etter stick to his job in the 
il 4 

, — , 

| id a brow1 l e, Which he ca beck iii i ight 

b e that answere ‘ ne COLnoOMI|« \he ( 
’ . ] : , 

| 1, | recollec Was to DUN spring Wage il] ( rid il 
ness. s the twe nulies could haul the ovage, COO Y S 
| ] _— Hy ' P ‘ | 
la ets, a aADOVE a ny assay-oulnht, survevors transit and lieve 
his was no easy task: still, atter mue king and dickering, an old 
blu 11 ‘ - ] , } 
jue spring wagon was secured. We were now provisioned and 


ready to start, and, | think, it was on Sunday morning, about th 


last week in January or the first week of February, 1878, that we 


pulled out from Signa Our route lay down the Big Sandy to 
William's Fork, thence to Dripping’s Spring, where the first night's 


camp was made. 
Just before we arrived in camp, Al came riding up, saying that at 


the last minute he had concluded to go with us—and right 


~ Lidl We 
were to have him. He was mounted on a bay mare, which he rode 
the whole distance. We were quite comfortable other than being 
rather thinly clad; for when we spread our blankets on the ground 
we found before morning it was necessary to rustle out to make fire 
I vet warn 
Krom Dripping’s Spring we follows he old VPres« road t 
Gleason's, where we struck the roa | n Prescott t Wickenb rg, 
whicl Ve TOMOWS Via Alartinez Hlassavampa anc Wick« burg 
thence across the open plains Salt River, leaving Phoenix to out 
right nad Cross cy il Ha len's let 1 re ect Wwe 0 ( ( I 
Here Havden, wl Vas fore-l ( Managing Mat ha SOI 
hne k that he had but rece ( ind whic ] was drv-salt 
ns It looke sO 9 us t I e bought a gt V sized piece 
In camp hat evenu we th wht it some eggs wou go pretty 
well fried with the salt pork so Kd starts t to a neighboring ranch 
to buy some; but as the ranchers tall Spanish only, Ed could not 
make them understand his wants and came back without any. As | 
still retained a little Spanish, held over from South American ex- 
periences | readauhy mace them ndaderstal mad he lit il] the evys 
we wanted at what seemed a ridiculously low price Surely we had 
a feast that mght! 
from Tempe to Maricopa is over an open c rv, easy and 


\laricopa brought us to the old overland stage-road, along which 
| S ~ . 
we traveled, making from thirty to forty miles a dav. We stopped 


in Tucson over night, spreading our blankets in the corra 


where we 


kept our animals. I visited some old friends, particularly Dr. Handy, 
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who was killed by Lawyer Heney, who is now prosecuting with such 
vigor the grafters and boodlers in San Francisco. 

Replenishing our supplies, an early start was effected. We were 
somewhat apprehensive of other prospectors following us, so from 
that point on we decided to camp away from the road and to travel 
as rapidly as possible. 

Pantano, or at least the place that has since been named Pantano, 
thirty miles farther on, was our next stop. At this point was an old 
stage station, showing with bullet-marks and with other signs the 
sieges it had stood against the Indians. From here on we knew that 
we were in a hostile Indian country. My past experiences with In- 
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dians admonished me that it was the part of prudence to take all 
the precautions possible in our way of traveling, which the boys, be- 
ing inexperienced, did not think was necessary ; but I insisted on put- 
ting out fires, and, in addition, I got up before daylight every morn- 
ing and scouted the high points around the camp until daylight. In 
an Iidian country they are most to be dreaded when there is no 
sign. 

Speaking of Indians, I will say here, parenthetically, that after 
we had moved up to Tombstone, while on the lookout before day- 
break one morning, I found a wristlet-—a rawhide band, which fast- 
ens around the wrist to keep the bow-string from cutting the left 


wrist and hand—on the hillside above camp that had just been 
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dropped along with some other things in the Indians’ haste to get 
away unnoticed, Their thin trail showed plainly in the dewy grass. 
rlimpse of them 


l 


It seems that | was out too early to get a 


wv the old stage-road. | 


Krom Pantano on, our route was still 
recall how Al and myself suffered from the cold crossing this wind 
swept ridge. Before noon of the same day the San Pedro river was 
crossed at Onasogins, which was an old stage-station; but not cde 
siring to have to answer inquiries, we left the stage road to push 
on up the east side of the river to and past the newly located Mormon 
settlement of Saint David and camped near where Fairbanks now is. 

Having, the day before, passed rather recently-made graves of two 
persons that had been killed by the Indians, | deemed it prudent to 
take even more precaution against surprises ; for it was a well recog 
nized fact that one of the Indians’ most favored modes of attack was 
to secure a point of vantage near a camp during the night and to at 
tack early in the morning while the campers were crawling out of 
their respective blankets. So, while Ed and Al were preparing break 
fast, | was out before daylight scouring the proximate high points. 

The morning of breaking camp at Fairbanks and with visions ot 


the freshly made graves in my mind, I kept my rifle loaded for quick 


action, instead of removing the cartridges, which was our custom. 
(in starting | placed my gun in the wagon with the butt on the foot 
board \ heavy jolt while crossing a steep wash bounced the gun 


off the foot-board, and the hammer striking the double-trees dis 
charged the ball, which passed under my right arm, through my 
7 


coat, vest and shirt, but fortunately for me, merely grazing the skin. 


1 ] 
| 


xd was greatly frightened, but Al, who was riding ahead, took it as 


a matter of course and with his usual sang-froid 


Phe next morning a permanent camp was made in the old Lronco 
House, which was near by, where some digging had been done on a 
copper-stained ledge The old Bronco House has a history that 


would take another story to tell. Suffice it 


called mining in the neighborhood was a mere blind to cover and 
shield a gang of smugglers that plied their nefarious transactions 
from this place; they carried on their predatory acts on 
about twenty-five miles distant. 


The Bronco House, which was to be our home-camp for some 


time, was adobe, with walls about ten feet high, dirt roof and floor, 
and an adobe fireplace in one of the corners. There were some adobe 
bricks of an old wall that we utilized to build an assay-furnace in the 
fireplace; therefore, with the grate-bars and sheet-iron cover that 

-e brought alone. the 1] ve ° -himn — , all 
were brought along, the building of a chimney Was unnecessary, and 
in twenty-four hours after our arrival assavs could be mace 


We had all the assay implements and material other than a button 
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balance, for I had sold mine to a company op 
i 


Cracken. 


To fill this want I made a device that proved 


] 


polished a piece of soft, flat steel, about an inch wide and eight 


mg, upon which, with a sharp scratch 
lines, inclosing a very acute angle. 


values and adjusting tl 


filled the spaces between the two lines, and marking the values oj 


posite | found that with care a very close approximation could he 
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rating on the Me 
sely accurate | 
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awl I drew two fine divergent 


By 


taking 


hem to places on the diverg 
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; 
obtained. Silver buttons, when thev are finished in the muffle, nat 
urally assume the same shape, especially if they are not too large, 
and it is this that makes possible the comparative accuracy of th 
foregoing device 

Hlay ng cleared up the ] l Lot l t nes reaadv, We Salil 
out about two miles to sec ce f1 hich Ed had taken the 
samples that he had brought nal and which came from the only 
discoverv he had mad« It was a great sappointment. He had 
found a little stringer, showing for on wndred feet or so along a 
low porphyry ridge, which contained a little black petanca in on 

' plac yvhere, a he time Ed found it he ha dug, pi bably w \ 
prospect-pick, a hole about eighteen inches, and which he filled in and 
covered so that it should not be hours ) hers COT ce rse Al al 
my disappointment was great; for, having had knowledge and ey 
perience in such things, we saw at once that nothing could be mack 
of It, al | | am sure that not a wheelbarrow -] ad Ol stuff Was cvel 
taken from the find, which was, not inappropriately, named __ the 
Graveyard. It then seemed to be the gravevard of our hopes. This 
was | Schieffelin’s discovery From this spot to e Tombstone 
properties the distance is about nin cs 
- : We took back some sam] les: the black or assaved well, but the 
> res f the | lee or stringe! nothing \ ind mvself said to ] 
| ve are in a new and good looking count! ind we will start in 
t rrow to systematically prospect all the region within reach and 
try to find something | liked the formation and Ed, although bluc 
ha s convictions that we might find something good 

ng to the north, and then facing the right and southeast 
aly twenty-five miles away, appare neither high nor rugged 
s an isolate range, since name { \T ule tains—where a 
present are ocated the great Bisbee copper n cs karther to the 
rig ( he Sat lose on the \lexica bordet sti tarther to 
the southwest, though more distant. can be seen (¢ inea, now fa 

ous for its great production ot copper \round farther to the 

> southwest the Huachucas raise their heads, covered with snow a 
pi nhe« the future source of the supplv of lumber tor the mines 
S farther around to the northwest lies t rugged range of th 
\\ hetst es, wl le I I sigl t I thre l S C1 five at Cs 
is also the more rugged range of the Drag S cluding Cociuses 
S u it alone by itself, cud s it is amongst the higl 
ranges about six miles away to the t ars like a smal 
t] ntau 

l next morning, titer we « nel ke l l th (,Ta\ ral \ s 
WOT viile, at n suggestion and uncer n rection we bega I 
SsvVst aliv prospect the SLOP of this table-mountain and its e1 
virons by trailing up the gulches that come down from it from left 
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to right. Al was left in camp for obvious reasons—besides he was 
the boss cook, famous for his good bread. 
Ed and myself were out every day other than when I staved home 
| to do the assaying, and that was whenever we found anything that 
looked favorable. 
One afternoon—I was assaying that day and I recollect that the 
assay in the muffle was just finishing—Ed, as usual, came in with a 
lot of rock for me to examine. Amongst the rest was a water-worn 
piece that looked good to me, and on breaking it open I found it full 
of horn silver. Ed, I believe, had never seen horn silver before, at 
least to know it, and was incredulous; still he was greatly excited. i 
As there was still time, the furnace being hot, a piece was quickly 
pulped and I put it through, getting an immense button. Having no 
, 
RICHARD GIRD’S HOME FOR His BRIDE—1879 

/ scales I later took the button to Tucson and on an apothecary’s scale 

I figured its value to be $2,200 a ton. 

The next morning after the find | went with Ed to the spot 
where he had picked up the piece of float, and without much diffi- 
culty we followed up the gulch and soon found the Lucky Cuss ? 
ledge—the real discovery of the mines now known the world over as 
the Tombstone mines. | picked up more rich float, some of the 
pieces assaying as high as $9,000 a ton, 


f the Tombstone prop- 


And this is the true story of the finding « 
erties. 

I got out my surveying instruments, took the star to determine 
the variation of the needle, established an initial point, and then | 
surveyed and connected all the claims. 

We made our own district regulations, recorded all in Tucson, 


then the county-seat, and never afterwards was there any trouble 
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about boundaries or locations, nor dispute over titles, other than the 
attempt to jump the Contention claim, if that can be so designated. 
\nd that little contretemps may as well be told here. 

Ed one day rushed in to where I was assaying, in a state of great 
excitement, and breathlessly told me that some person had jumped 
one of our claims. It was the one that was afterwards named the 
Contention. 

One of our regulations. was that a central monument on a claim 
sufficed to hold it for 30 days in order to allow the discoverers time 
to find the correct strike of the ledges, which in some cases was 
extremely difficult. Indeed, this is why we named one of the claims 


the Tough Nut. The jumpers contended that they had a right to 


-——- 











THE GIRD MILL—THE FIRST PROFITABLE GOLD AND SILVER PLANT 
IN ARIZONA 


locate everything up to our monument, and they built monuments 
accordingly. 

| asked Ed what he had done, and he answered that he had done 
nothing, and suggested that we had better let them have the claim. 
This I strenuously objected to, for | knew better than Ed its pros 
pective value. Strapping on my revolver, | asked Ed to accompany 
me to the claim. On our arrival we observed a man sitting on a 
boulder, deliberately whittling a stick, watching us. He did not 
have long to wait, for I immediately began to kick down his monu- 
ments. After doing so, | resurveved the claim and erected new cor- 
ner monuments. That was the beginning and end of all the contention 
that we ever had in the Tombstone District. We learned, later on, that 
the whittling jumper was a desperado, who not many weeks there- 
after killed a man. Why he so quietly acquiesced in our rude 


treatment of the monuments he erected, is a mystery to me even 
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now. Probably because he had a just claim to the extension of the 
Contention, and he did not dare risk a row out of fear of losing it, 
too. Our claim to the Contention was legally and morally right, 
and this fact he may have known also. At any rate, I desire to 
give him the benefit of the doubt. 

We afterwards sold the Contention to Sy White and Billy Parson 
and it made them wealthy. 

After the discovery of the Lucky Cuss, the rest was easy, tor 
farther on to the north lew slopes of quartzite, silicious limestone 
and porphyry were covered with rich float and corrugated with rich 
croppings. 


The only trouble was to determine the best way to locate the 











THE FIRST REDUCTION PLANT IN THE TOMBSTONE DISTRICT 


claims—1500 by Goo feet-—to conform to the law. I remember that 
for that reason we named one of the claims the Tough Nut, and 
also that when we were building the monuments | remarked to Ed 
that we ought to get $50,000 out of our discoveries, and that he 
ridiculed the idea. 

But for myself, | looked upon it as the opportunity that I had 
been so long looking for. Having, I reiterate, in addition to con- 
tinuous study, been through the experiences of civil and mechanical 
engineering, assaying, geological study and the praetical working 
and running of mines and mills, | realized that here was my oppor- 
tunity, and I was ready for it. 

Regarding m_ associates, a better, more honest, truthful and 


naturally good man it would be hard to find than was .\l Schieffelin. 
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Ed was somewhat self-conscious, given to personal display, ever 
worrying what others might be thinking of his goings and comings. 
He believed with Carlyle that the world is prone to take you at your 
own estimate. Withal, at bottom, Ed in all affairs of life was hon- 
orable and true. 

In all our intercourse not the first difference arose between any 
of us. All technical matters were left altogether to me, and in other 
matters I sometimes thought that the brothers deferred to me, for 
fear that I might think that because they were brothers two to one 
would be unfair. 

Al in particular was a fine character. There was never a doubt 
in his mind between what was right and what was wrong. He was 
naturally brave, and his courage was equal to any emergency. Al 
never failed a friend. 

Neither of the boys remained to work the property. Ed had, 
as I have said, little or no knowledge of mining nor of milling. Al, 
on the contrary, was a fairly good mine-man, but both seemed to 
think from the start that I could do all the work alone, and I did. 
Ed for a while attempted to superintend the mine, but in a short 
time he gave it up and left the camp to go prospecting. He told 
me candidly that he could not supply sufficient ore for ten stamps. 

I placed Gus Barron in his job, and it was not long until he was 
supplying ore for thirty stamps. Gus remained in the position dur- 
ing my time, and the last report I have had of him was hale and 
hearty and was shipping ore to the smelter from the Lucky Cuss 
claim, which is paying him well. He has a lease on the Lucky 
Cuss and has to ship to El Paso, Texas. Barron’s assistant was 
Jim Kirk, a remarkable man. Kirk is at present the general super- 
intendent of the Green Consolidated Copper Co., at Cananea. 

I have never seen this fact referred to in print, and I now reluc- 
tantly publish it lest it may be wrongly construed into being a bit 
of self-laudation. But if it is, I can only say that vanity must be 
terribly deep-rooted, when a person that has passed his three-score- 
and-ten has to revert to it for happiness. At any rate, this fact is 
an integral part of the story: Both of the Schieffelins sold their 
respective quarter stock interests in the mines long before I did and 
greatly against my advice. When I sold later, I got for my interest 
as much as they both obtained for their joint interests. Though 
under no obligation to do so, I divided the excess that I received 
between the three of us, so that in the end we all shared alike. Few 
acts of my long life brought me more satisfaction and pleasure than 
did this one. 

It ought to be said here that from first to last there never was a 


scratch of a pen to any agreement between the brothers and me. 
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We somehow tacitly understood that we had an equal share or 
interest, one with the other, in whatever we found and developed. 
And this is the exception to prove the rule that all business agree- 
ments ought to be in black and white. 

The lesson of this story is the immense potentiality that may be 
latent in the simplest act that we may inadvertently do. Ed’s picking 
up of a little piece of black rock, which he most likely carried in his 
pocket, resulted in the finding and the opening up of those wonderful 
Tombstone mines, causing an influx of prospectors into that here- 
tofore unknown country, from which came the discovery of the 
copper camps of Bisbee, Nacosario and Cananea, the extraction of 
hundreds of millions of dollars from the rock-ribbed earth, and the 
employment of many thousands of. men, besides the far-reaching 
effects upon the industrial world in consequence of the supply of 
gold and of silver and particularly of copper, which is so much 
needed in these days of electricity, which leaves behind the age of 
iron and ushers in that of copper and electricity, and, many think, 
is but the stepping-stone in the process of evolution to a realization 
of a higher age—that of Ethics. 


Los Angeles. 





TWO HOMES 
By WILLIAM E. PELOUBET. 
HERE’S a Home I love. It is far away, 
Where the trees are green, or bare, or gold, 
As the years glide by, and gently sway 
From Summer to Summer, through Winter's cold. 
It holds the friends of my youthful love; 
It shelters dreams of my boyhood day. 
So it holds a place in my heart, above 
Life’s common thoughts, or Love’s decay. 


There’s a Home I love. It is near and dear— 
A flood of sunshine, a wealth of bloom, 

Where flowers blossom an unmarked year. 
Few shadows darken. Untouched by gloom, 

It holds the friendships that worth has won, 
Hopes realized, and sweet content. 

So it carries the pride of a work well done, 
And the honest peace of a life well spent. 


I sleep, and dream of the Far Away— 
A dear old Home, in my dream, I feel. 

I wake, and walk in the Near, and say, 
A blessed dream—for the dream is real! 


Los Angeles. 
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THE END OF A STORY 
By EUGENE MANLOVE RHODES. 
“Play uppe, play uppe, O Boston bells! 
Ply all your changes, all your swells, 
Play uppe ‘The Brides of Enderby!” 

IGH in the hills stood the great dam, arched against the 

: prisoned waters. The ditches led away down the nar- 






row cafon, bringing life to the thirsty fields where, 
{} miles below, the river vegas widened to a valley broad 
and fertile as that of old Thebes. 

Where mesquite and cottonwood had held undisputed sway were 
rich fields and comfortable homes. A thriving village grew amain 
at the junction of the Bonito and the Ruidoso. Somewhat preten- 
tious, too, this La Junta, since its wakening from a languorous 
siesta, sunny, century-long, to the full noontide of eager, hurrying 
Saxon civilization. 

There was a Chamber of Commerce, half club, half real estate 
and advertising agency. To this Commercial Club—as it came to 
be known—could be traced all La Junta’s progress and “modern 
improvements.” One of them was the splendid Fire Department. 
(with a wonderful engine, polished and spick-and-span, and resplen- 
dent uniforms), which, owing to deplorable infrequency of fires, 
was wont to drill on Main Street Saturdays, throwing water high 
above the tallest business blocks, to the edification of La Junta, there 
assembled in civic pride. On such occasions all boys under fifteen 
made it a point to be thoroughly drenched. 

An institution even greater was the La Junta baseball club, for 
which the merchants opened their purses wide. It was remarkably 
efficient both as a team and an advertisement, and boasted an un- 
broken list of victories over much larger towns, Santa Fé, Albu- 
querque, Las Vegas, Roswell, Carlsbad, Tucumcari—even E] Paso, 
Dalhart and far Henrietta, over the Texas border. The railroads 
unbent sufficiently to run excursions at remarkably low rates. When 
a game was scheduled at La Junta every business place, from the 
humblest barber shop to the banks, sported a yellow placard which 
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An evidence of patriotism (“enlightened selfishness”) sufficiently 


unique. 
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Then there was the telephone system, from the great reservoir on 
the west to the Narrows, where the farming-country ended, down 
the river ; the corn- and tomato-cannery, the creamery, the beet-sugar 
plant—all co-operative, all fostered by the same protective care. It 
was the Club that furnished initiative and energy, advanced the 
funds, selected the most up-to-date -machinery, sent emissaries to 
investigate the most modern methods, made contracts with the farm- 
ers on the one han .ind the jobbers on the other, made the first 
experiments with the sugar-beets, and procured a signed agreement 
with the Oxnard Company to buy out their plant and increase its 
capacity tenfold, if they proved conclusively that the soil was adapted 
to the industry. 

There was the Automobile Stage Route overland to Santa Rosa, 
“the only one in the world;” the big new Court House, jail and 
Bonded Debt; the Board of Health and the sewerage system; the 
miles of concrete sidewalk and macadamized road; and the weekly 
Homeseekers’ Excursion from Kansas City, Chicago and St. Louis. 
(Weekly, that is, except during the high spring winds and the dry 
time just before the rainy season, when homeseekers firmly declined 
to leave the train.) All these things were due to the Commercial 
Club. 

Here, as ever, the way of the progressor was hard; the old order 
changed slowly, stubbornly. The hardy pioneers, secure in their 
broad acres, steadfastly opposed every new thing, and talked regret- 
fully of the good old times, before the railroad came like a new 
serpent to a later Eden. Not that they didn’t want the new things 
nor profit by them. No, no! Their opposition was purely a matter 
of principle. They made changes difficult, but were careful to allow 
the innovators to win by a narrow margin. Then they complained 
bitterly, pointing out with reason fhat the Court House was too 
expensive, the jail too strong. With the joyous assistance of the 
outlying cow-countries, they persistently elected old-timers to the 
fat county offices, shrewdly allowing the invaders the postoffice— 
because they couldn’t help it. This was not “politics” in the com- 
monly accepted use of the term, for the early settlers were all Texans, 
therefore Democrats, and the new settlers were from Missouri. 

(It is not generally known why Missouri went Republican in 
1904. An erroneous impression is prevalent that Roosevelt’s popu- 
larity did it. The mere fact is that the Democratic majority of 
Missouri very intelligently moved in a body to the Pecos Valley and 


its tributary, the Hondo, where La Junta grew like Jonah’s gourd.) 
So the strife was purely between the new, enterprising blood and 
those who may be called conservative, for lack of a better term— 


though both they and any other known body of conservatives would 
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have indignantly rejected the word as a misnomer. Certain of the 
younger progressives were wont to refer to them as trilobites. This 
was strictly in private, however. The safe-and-sane element were 
given to radical action on occasion, being prone to shoot and apt 
to hit. 

Amongst other outrages was the successful introduction of straw- 
berries, in wanton disregard of an ancient and honorable tradition 
that they would not grow in the valley. The newcomers experi- 
mented with asparagus, celery, nectarines, Kaffir corn, millet, milo 
maize and a hundred other unheard-of things. The conservatives 
scoffed, and, if the innovation failed, exulted loud and long in public 
places. If it succeeded, they adopted it with noticeable unostenta- 
tion. It was “heads I win, tails you lose,’ and the denizens were 
prosperous and happy as never before. 

By day there were several operators in the telephone station, but 
from eleven at night till six in the morning Candelaria Hastings had 
the central office alone. Her name tells her story—a Mexican 
mother, a Saxon sire. The blood of a famous Conquistador of old 
Spain was the boast of her mother’s house. That Candelaria should 
be allowed to hold such a position shows how surely the new was 
displacing the old. For the Mexican is wont to keep his woman- 
kind at home. 

Bright-eyed was Candelaria, with high-arched brows, with full 
red lips, curved invitingly, and a wealth of soft black hair; an olive 
cheek, tinted to rose by pulsing blood, a light step, a form a-thrill 
with the joy of life—a child of summer suns, type of the luxuriant 
beauty whose bud and blossom ripen early, whose petals fall too 
soon. Here, in my northern snows, I have but to close my eyes 
to see her—the dancing feet, the laughing lips, the joyous face that 
shall not grow old forever. 

Mellow and provoking was Candy’s voice as she drawled “Hello-o! 
Yes, this is Central.” It attracted Gordon before he had ever seen 
her—Gordon of the free ranges, who feared not God nor regarded 
man; who broke their laws impartially; who sinned, withal, like a 





prince, boldly, in the light of day; Gordon of the hills, hard-riding, 
violent, quick of eye and hand, whose way was as his reckless will; 
Gordon of the Gavilan, a very Gawain, faulty, light and light-hearted, 
lawless, wild and free; Gordon, mocking, defiant, careless, whose 
sunny eyes laughed at foes; whom men feared, hated, and admired. 

And Gordon wes with “Central” on that perfect summer night. 
Laughing, they ! 1 from her high window to the storm beating 
round the great mountain far to the west. 

This is the end of the story. The beginning is not new. Old 
and sad as earth itself, there is no tongue in which it has not been 
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told. Passionately it glows, like fire through the dark, where Dante 
“stayed his drear strain, and sadly, sweetly sang’—the tale of Fran- 
cesca da Rimini. Many singers, from age to age, wrought the epic 
of Britain’s Arthur. What prudent lips say not in noonday they 
dare under the throbbing stars, swayed by red memories shared by 
God alone. The secret sympathies of mankind have shaped, through 
the creeping centuries, not the glory of the Blameless King, but the 
song of Launcelot and sad Guinevere; of Tristram riding through 
dim-dripping woods of Lyonesse—to Doom at gray Tingatil. 

Gordon had come, at first, to have the telephone system explained 
to him; laughing down her scruples and the inviolable rules exclud- 
ing visitors. He had made many visits since, yet was little the 
wiser as to the mysteries of switchboard and transmitter. But there 
was no need of parley now when he came; a traitor in the citadel 
gladly unbarred the doors. 

He bent and kissed her at the window. “Look! How it storms 
on the mountain! The summit has been hidden for a week, and 
never a cloud here. See the lightning flashes, fifty miles away! 
There is where I live, Candy—there in the heart of the storm, where 
the Gavilan has its source. You have never been there. Oh, it is a 
wonderful country! The long high ridges, the dim forests—the 
great hills! Some day—” 

The desk-bell—strong, sharp, urgent. Candy took up the re- 
ceiver; between bell-stroke and echo she turned her face from life. 

“The dam is down! Warn the valley, for God’s sake!’ 

... Child and girl, her eyes had ever sought the far horizon, wonder- 
ing what lay Beyond. This it was that lay beyond; to which all 
paths had turned since the first toddling of her baby feet in the dim 
old gardens of Santa Fé. The long-stretching perspective of coming 
years, dream-haunted, misty, enchantéd, all faded now and blurred— 
then cleared away and left her face to face with the Appointed 
Hour. So suddenly, in the mid-dance of pulsing youth, “Masks 
off,” it struck. Clear and high she heard the Call, above the tumult 
of leaping blood, and answered, nothing doubting. She shot the 
plugs into place and woke the farm highest up the valley. 

“The dam is down! To the hills!” 

Could her knightly ancestor have risen from his grave, she would 
not have shamed him now. “Kiss me and go, Robert,” she said, 
ringing up the next farm. ‘My place is here—Hello! To the hills! 
The dam ts down!” 

O, he laughed loud in scorn, this man whose hands were red with 
sin. “Devil I have been named, but coward never!” He took his 
place beside her; all life’s vexing problems solved now, its shadows 
rolled away. Clumsily he made the connections and called up the 


Fire Department. 
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“Ring all the bells!’ The dam is broken! Call out the 
This is the end, sweetheart. "Tis up to us. We can't go till every 


farm is warned—and there will not be time. ‘Together, dear one— 
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Clamor of clashing bells, shrieking of engine whistles, volleying 
of { shots, roar of warning shouts She flashed a look at him. 





“God is good—I have loved a Man! We will go to Him together. 
He will understand—Hello! Hello! This is Central! The dam is 
down! You must wake every one as far down as the Upton ranch. 
There is no *phone between you and them.—Call up the saloon at 
Chihuahua,* Robert. There is no other phone there, and it will 

e time to wak 

Church and school-bells flung back the wild warning. Shouts 
of racing horsemen in every street, oaths, screams, the furious clatter 
of wagons. “Hello! Hello! Wake the Mexicans down there—the 
dam is down! You won't! This is Gordon—Bob Gordon. Let 
one drown and you die. If I do not kill you, I pray God to damn 
my soul to everlasting hell! You know me, Marsh. Your life for 
theirs! Move!” 

\ sea of sound swelled round them—echoing footsteps, cries of 
fear, shrieks, wailing of babes, as the town rose from sleep and 
turned to the hills; over all the brave bells rang out their brazen 
tumult. In their lonely tower these two worked for a thousand 
lives. Swiftly, steadily, Candelaria called every number up the val- 
ley, the farthest always first, while Gordon rang up the remoter 
quarters of the town and began on the farms below. 

The pealing bells were still. A roar echoed through the 
silent streets; the grinding of boulders, crumbling before the Wrath 
of the Flood—swelling, closer, louder. They kept their post. 
Though voices of all bright tomorrows called to them, they sent 
their message far and wide to the sleeping, helpless homes below. 
Nearer came that mighty roaring—thunderous, appalling. From 
their high window they saw the awful crest of water, the furious 


front foam-white beneath the stars. This was Death. 

\ last glance, lit with love and pride and unwavering courage. 
He slipped something on her finger, as, from the shelter of her 
clasping arms, he shouted his last warning. Her head lay on his 
breast ; his strong voice rang above the sound of many waters. 

“The dam is down! Warn all below you! Ride! Ride fast!” 

They found them close-clasped; the same high-hearted look on 
both faces—faces which the mercy of the flood had spared, un- 
marred and beautiful. No other lives were lost. 


Chihuahua is the Mexican quarter of an American town 
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On her finger was a thin gold band—the wedding ring of Gordon's 
mother. She wears it still. 

A strange, sad world of ours; where hatred of race and creed 
mar texts of love; where virtue gives scorn for mercy, and dares 
despise where it might protect, forgive. But once, at least, the 
warring creeds were dumb in truce, where La Junta’s thousands 
buried their dead; these two sinners, God's erring children. And 
young girls, pure and innocent, kissed her cold lips . . . who lived 
not well nor wisely; and none forbade them, 

Candelaria was a Catholic; Gordon was—Gordon. Perhaps it was 
that no church walls shut out the sunlight; perhaps his eyes were 
clearer for tears, that, looking up, the white-haired priest saw that 
Rome was far and God was very near. Across the grave his hand 
clasped that of the heretic minister—*Whom God hath joined to- 
gether—” said the good father, 

So, for this once, an unbeliever was laid in ground hallowed by 
Holy Church, and solemn masses said for those who died in mortal 
mortal sin. 

Apalachin, N. Y. 


THE CITY’S VOICE 
By ELEANORE F. LEW YS. 
FR JM far-off verdant heights you gaze on me— 
My ruins, with their hue of tragic age. 
Ay, look you well!—for slow, insistently, 
| cover up all trace of Nature’s rage. 


Deep in the night you hear the distant beat 

Of mighty pulse that knows not sleep nor rest 

Sounding—in clang of hammers, tramp of feet— 
The heart that throbs unconquered in my breast 


Though seven times seven the fiery holocaust 
Consumeth all the sordid world holds great, 

I rise—nor counting what is gone and lost— 
Fling my defiance in the teeth of Fate! 


San Francisco, 
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THE RAVEN OF CAPISTRANO 
A True Wonder Tale 
By CONSTANCE GODDARD DU BOIS 
CHAPTER III. 
THE mountain at night might be cold and dreary, but the 
Sty 3y| mountain at dawn, at noon, or at star-rise was the place 
| of all others to be the home of a boy; and a boy in hid- 














ing might be as happy as the shy deer whose ways he 

learned to imitate, finding safety in its forests and 
means of escape in its precipitous slopes and rocky water- 
courses, dried now into natural stairways for the use of him who 
could climb. The story of José’s particular adventures in outwitting 
his pursuer, the false clues he planned, and the risks he ran, need not 
here be related. It was difficult work, but he felt a certain pleasure 
in it; and time was never tedious, for all day he could rehearse in 
memory the stories which Ramon told him by the fire at night, look- 
ing forward eagerly to the new ones which were sure to be his 
when after dark he ran down the mountain, crossed the meadow, 
climbed the hill, and tapped at the old man’s door. 

Ramon had food ready for the hungry boy, who did not know 
that the old man fasted the entire day in order to share the little that 
he had, some days scarcely eating under the pretext of having made 
an earlier meal—or so the boy understood it, for the old man loved 
the truth too well to deny it if he had been questioned; but the boy 
was thoughtless, as boys are. 

José wondered sometimes if Ramon were ill, his voice was so weak 
and his head so bowed; but he always warmed with the enthusiasm 
of the story, sheer pleasure to the boy, a religious duty to the old 
man; for, unknown to himself, José was being educated in the 
learning of the past, and was being examined from time to time with 
adroit questionings to see how wise he were in understanding and 
memory. 

And well did he acquit himself. He absorbed this knowledge as a 
flower drinks dew and sunshine, as something needful to growth and 
welcome; and he gave it out again in expanding thought, in conclu- 
sions derived from hours of lonely meditation. He was learning to 
think, to cogitate, to realize his individuality and its connection with 
the world about him, both the seen and the unseen. 

One night Ramon was too feeble for a story. He told José that 
he must postpone it till the morrow; but in answer to many ques- 
tions he showed him the sacred pipe and explained once more how 
man in smoking it may send his spirit upward. 

“May I smoke it?” asked the boy. 

‘Not now. You are not initiated. That will come later.” 


Copyright, 1907, by Constance Goddard Du Bois 
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“When I drink the Datura juice. You told me about that.” 
“T3." 

“And it is then that the raven will teach me?” 

“Perhaps. When I am gone you will have no other teacher.” 
“But what raven will it be?” 

“I do not know. On a hill near Capistrano there are a raven and 


a rattlesnake, both living now, as they have lived there for hun- 
dreds of years.” 

“Can we go there?’’ the boy asked eagerly. ‘Will you go with 
me?” 


“Gladly if I might, but I have no strength for the journey.” 


“Can I go alone?” 

The old man shook his head. 

“Could I not send my spirit there?” 

Ramon nodded, unconscious of the words. 
knew; and he feared that he might die with his task half done, his 
newborn, delightful hope unfulfilled. He lay on his bed in heavy 
stupor, but José fancied that it was a healthful sleep; and, not wish- 
ing to disturb him, but believing that he had gained the wished-for 
permission, he took the sacred pipe and raised it to his lips. 

“T may not send my spirit upward in invocation,” he said to him- 
“That is too sacred, too solemn a thing. But I may send it, if 


He was very ill, he 


self. 
I can, so far as Capistrano.” 

The pipe was of soapstone, blackened by time. 
were carved upon it. It was an easy thing to light the tobacco with a 
coal from the fire, and to take three long puffs upon it, blowing the 
Then a wonderful thing happened. 

a slim little fig- 


Strarge figures 


smoke wreaths westward. 

José found himself, of a sudden, on the seashore 
ure dancing in the moonlight, for joy of a sight so new and strange. 
He had often seen the ocean from his mountain, but only as a flat 
expanse of shimmering gold or silver, visible at certain hours when 
the light struck upon it slantwise, the islands far towards the sunset 
then appearing like purple ships adrift. He had heard the old 
men sing about its tossing waves, about the animals that lived in the 


water, and the shells and seaweed that strewed the beaches; but 
It was far different to stand 





these had been meaningless words. 
at the very margin of this white-and-green world of water; to greet 
the shock and tumult of its onrush with out-stretched arms of wel- 
come; to listen to its roar, its sighing, its singing—the thousand 
voices that made one, and then ebbed away into silence, only to re- 
peat the sport, the song, the tossing, over and over again. 

José danced in the spray, where the moonlight made little rain- 
how halos about his head. The cold, brown rocks were slippery with 
ooze and seaweed, and revealed a hundred marvels when the water 
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left them dripping. A night could be spent here in searching every 
moment for some new delight; but he remembered that he had other 
work to do. He must take the shortest road to Capistrano. So he 
climbed the bluff and crossed the valley, broad, green and sheltered, 
which the good friars chose so wisely; passed the ruined Mission— 
all that remained to mark the past; and so went on among the rugged 
foot-hills, searching for the raven. 

It was baffling work; for one hill was like another, and all cafions 
led to the sea. The moon sank fast, and the shadows gathered closer, 
He began to climb a cone-like hill, using for path the narrow runlet 
which the winter rains had made—a channel cut in the solid rock 
and filled with loose rounded stones that slipped beneath his feet. 

The top of the hill was flat, and strewn with gigantic boulders 
whose shadows bewildered his progress; and at the foot of one of 
them he stumbled over a grayish heap which rattled fearsomely. He 
had often heard that dreaded sound, and he sprang back in instinctive 
alarm while a gigantic rattlesnake erected its head from the center 
of what seemed a heap of dingy sea-shells, but which José perceived 
to be the rattles of its own tail, two or three hundred in number. 
These occupied the center of the coil made by the huge body, and im- 
peded the motions of the snake, who showed little vitality and no 
disposition to strike at the intruder. 

His back was beautifully marked, the diamond pattern showing in 
black and white, and the marvel of his age and size would have dis- 
posed the boy to examine him more closely; but at that moment he 
caught sight of the raven perched upon the rock just above his 
head. 

“Witte!” said the bird—the Indian word for welcome. “I have 
looked for you, and now you have come. It is well.” 

He stirred his great wings with an effort. They were stiff, the 
feathers rusty black, broken and ragged at the ends. His legs were 
crooked with much perching in one spot, his claws huge, twisted and 
deformed. His eyes alone showed unabated vigor. They glowed 
like coals of fire; and José felt that they pierced his soul, and read 
his thoughts. He could conceal nothing from that searching gaze. 

“It would be better if he had come sooner,” said the rattlesnake, 
in a husky voice. 

“IT did not know of your existence until tonight,”’ explained Jose. 

“But we knew of you for weeks and months and years,” continued 
the rattlesnake. “Time passes very, very slowly.” 

“Slowly if you count the past, too quickly if you count the future,” 
remarked the raven. ‘And what we know is not the point to be 
considered. The only thing of importance is how much the boy 


knows.” 
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“IT am willing to learn,” said José timorously. 

“And you do very well for a beginner,” said the raven in his deep 
hoarse voice. “It is for no common purpose that the rock talked, and 
the stone bowl walked.” 

“Ah, you know about that too!” cried José. 

“Naturally, since they obeyed the command I sent them in both 
cases.” 

“Tt is very kind of you to take such an interest in me,” said the boy, 
“but I can not help wondering at it.” 

“One naturally takes an interest in the person upon whom one’s 


” 


life depends,” returned the rattlesnake sententiously. 

“Tt is hardly necessary to explain that so early in the day,” in- 
terrupted the raven. “But since So-wut has blurted out the fact 
with his usual impatience of consequences, I will trust you with the 
truth. We two last beings of a departed faith live only by virtue of 
the thought of one man’s mind. So long as his belief in us is true, 
we remain, my friend and I. If he can teach his belief to another 
before he dies, our existence is prolonged by the space of a human 
life. Ramon may die at any hour. He is very old and weak, but 
you are young and may live seventy years—who knows? So long 
as you believe truly, we are safe.” 

He ruffled his feathers, and his head sank upon his breast as if 
wearied with the effort of conversation. 

“You are wondering why we wish to live,” remarked the rattle- 
snake, surprising the boy by reading the thought uppermost in his 
mind.” It is not a cheerful existence; but when you are further 
along in your studies you may know some things concerning life 
of which at present you are ignorant—such things as these, for in- 
stance: Being is quite as important as doing; thinking is quite as 
joyful as acting; and knowing is best of all.” 

“The lesson is over for today,” said the raven rousing himself. 
‘Tomorrow you will begin the regular course of instruction in the 
outward observances and the meaning of them. Smoke the sacred 
pipe nightly. But above all, believe. Believe truly.” 

“Never forget that,” added the rattlesnake. 

CHAPTER IV. 

“The boy sleeps late,” remarked Dolores, who was seated upon 
the floor of Ramon’s hut engaged in feeding the old man some warm 
porridge, which he was eagerly devouring. Between each spoonful 
she cast a loving glance at the son from whom for the first time in 
his life she had of late been parted. 

“He needs rest,” replied Ramon. “His life has been hard, hunted 


like a deer on the mountain.” 

“But you took him in and fed him, nearly starving yourself for 
his sake. - A little more and you would have died of that sick stom- 
ach which comes from lack of food,” said the mother gratefully. “I 
shall not forget it.” , 
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“He is a good boy,” said Ramon. “He may be a great man. If I 
might have him to myself without interference, 1 would bring him 
up in the old ways, and teach him all that I know. He should first 
of all drink the Datura. That is necessary above everything else as 
a beginning.” 

“Santa Maria forbid!” cried Dolores, setting the empty bowl upon 
the floor. “I will not risk my boy’s soul by any of the pagan doings 
my mother delights to tell about. They were good for the old times, 
but not for us who are Christians.” 

“They are good for all times,” answered Ramon, concealing his 
disappointment. “They teach only good things, and they interfere 
in no way with the work of the priests and the prayers said in Church. 
The padres in the Missions never objected to the Indians dancing 
as they chose upon the mountains.” 

“Never shall my boy drink the juice of the Datura,” said Dolores. 

“It is only by so doing that he can become great,’’ urged Ramon. 
“The power within him is not the power of the white man. At the 
white man’s school they call him a dunce.” 

Dolores went to the bed of the sleeping boy and shook him by 
the shoulder. “Up!” she said. “Come home with me.” 

José opened his eyes, clouded with slumber, and smiled when he 
heard his mother’s voice. 

“Home is not safe for me,” he replied. “I cannot run the risk 
after escaping so long.” . 

“Then stay at Ma-lah-va. I will send you bedding for the cave, 
and Susanna shall carry you meals from me. This is not a good place 
for you.” 

She spoke in English, that Ramon might not understand; but he 
read her meaning in the boy’s face. He was used to affronts, but 
he wondered that Dolores had so soon forgotten her gratitude. 

José looked deprecatingly at his old friend, and followed his 
mother far enough outside to be beyond his hearing before he an- 
swered. ‘The old man loves me as if I were his son.” 

“That is not strange,” she replied. “But he can teach you only old 
and useless things. His day is gone by.” 

“But I am an Indian, Mother,” said José proudly. “There is no 
white blood in my veins. Ramon thinks that some day I may be 
chief in his place, if I learn well.” 

Dolores laughed loudly. “So that is his notion, and yours too? 
He is in his dotage. Of what is he chief? Where is his tribe? Who 
obeys him? But if by such nonsense you please him and yourself, 
I suppose there is no harm done. He has been good to you, going 
without food and almost starving himself that you might eat. And 
it is cold at Ma-lah-va. But why not sleep at home?” 

“T heard that Jo Williams watches the house day and night,” re- 
plied José. “Be patient, mother. I am near you now, but the East is 
very far away; and three years is a long time to be parted from 
you.” 

Dolores threw her arms around him. “You are right. I will not 
interfere. Some time they will be tired of hunting a boy, to drag 
him from his mother.” 

José went back light-hearted to the hut, but the old man was 
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sad and changed. The flow of his conversation, always so ready 
when alone with the boy, was checked like a frozen stream. So Jose 
climbed to his pine-tree, to consider his future course of conduct. He 
could no longer rob the generous old chief; and he knew that sup- 
plies were scant at his own home, where there was no man to furnish 
them. Susanna, too, must never go hungry for his sake. He would 
gladly work, for he was tall and strong and had already earned 
many a dollar. But what work was to be done in a neighborhood 
where a price was set upon his discovery? 

On the further side of the mountain, where he spent most of his 
day-time hours in the densest tract of the untrodden forest, he heard 
the voices of white men; and, on a narrow trail, he met a party of 
surveyors, who hailed him as he was about to dart away into the 
shadow of the woods. 

“Hi, boy, come here! I'll give you a dollar to carry this chain. 
[ thought that would fetch him. He looks intelligent. Can you 
speak English? So much the better. One of the boys sprained his 
ankle this morning and we are a man short.”’ 

“T will work for you,” said José, “if you will tell me which way 
you are going.” 

“What difference can that make? But we're going over to War- 
ner’s.” This suited José well, as every step would lead him further 
from home. So he spent the day with the men, and proved such an 
active assistant that they engaged him for the week at a dollar a 
day, José gladly agreeing to the bargain on condition that he should 
be paid daily, and that his nights might be free to return to the house 
of his father. So he called Ramon. 

The men laughed, and bantered him on the sweetheart he had left 
behind him; but at the conclusion of every toilsome day, the boy 
took the ever-lengthening road to the old man’s house, that he 
might share his earnings with him, and smoke the sacred pipe as the 
raven had commanded. And every night he sent his sptrit forth 
upon some new adventure. 

In order to obtain permission to use the sacred pipe under Ramon’s 
watchful eyes, it was necessary to tell the old man the history of that 
first strange visit to Capistrano; and when he heard the tale Ra- 
mon’s awe-struck wonder was equalled only by his delight. This 
was confirmation of his faith in José and his future far beyond his 
hopes. Trembling with emotion he entrusted the carved stone pipe 
into the hands of the boy, watching him half enviously as he made 
the invocation which he had taught him, blowing the smoke to the 
four quarters of the sky, then upward with a solemn gesture. And 
when José sank into slumber, the old man remained-awake through 
the long hours of darkness chanting the all-night music of an an- 
cient ceremonial. 

José hardly knew why he lingered in spirit in a moonlit cafion, 
to watch a night-flying moth sucking the sweets from a great yellow 
blossom; nor why he stopped to shake an oak-bough to see if acorns 
were ripe, when all the time he was bound for the high mesa at 
Po-lah-lak. He decided that it was timidity which delayed his prog- 
ress, and the doubt of what new experience might be in store for 
him: but when he heard a loud voice call his name, he sped onwards, 
feeling that after all he was only going towards home—a home that 
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had been his, perhaps, a hundred years ago. At any rate, no matter 
what happened, he need not fear the strange or unexpected. 

The shadows deepened in the forest, which was denser than he 
had ever known it. Hundreds of Indians were moving among the 
trees, but all trod lightly, speaking in whispers, if they spoke at all. 
Through the pine trunks the glare of a great bonfire struck upon 
his eyes and about it a concourse of people was gathered as if await- 


ing a coming ceremonial. At the turn of the trail a large hand 
grasped his own, and the voice he had heard before said softly, “The 
other way, little man! You will see the fire later. All in good 
season.” 


So he allowed himself to be led away from the firelight and into 
a circle of men and boys who were seated in solemn silence in one 
of the darkest recesses of the ancient woods, where the interlacing 
tree-tops made a roof that shut out even the gleam of stars. 

José, when awake, could not remember the half of that which he 
saw and heard on this memorable night; but of one thing he was 
certain. He drank the juice of the Datura when it was his turn to 
do so, trembling no more than all the other half-naked little boys 
with painted bodies in whose company he found himself. 

He knelt beside the stone bowl and bent his head until his lips 
touched the fiery liquid contained within it, of which he took draught 
after draught, although it burned his throat and made the tears 
come in his eyes. 

“Enough, my son!” said the chief, and the strong arm of his guide 
helped him to rise and held him as they stood waiting for the march 
which was to begin when all were ready, the march to the fire. 

This was a very grand and solemn thing, for the chief led the 
way, and the greatest captains were in the line—those whose names 
were celebrated in song and story, the heroes of the old times. 

José’s heart swelled with pride, for a thousand men were waiting 
in the crowd around the fire, and every one was ready to greet him 
as a brother, now that he had drunk the Datura juice. 

The march led through an open glade; and out of the shadow and 
into the star-light the procession came two by two, while in front of 
all, Tam-yish, the sacred stone bowl, came rolling and twisting down 
the narrow path, at sight of which the thousand men shouted as one. 

“The power is with us,” they cried, and then the dance began. 

José’s head was dizzy and his limbs were weak. It seemed to him 
that the trees which stood about in a circle were dancing, and the 
stars danced overhead. The world spun around, and he spun with it. 

Soon he sank into a stupor, and the strong arms of his guide re- 
ceived him, and bore him to a safe resting-place. “Sleep well, my 
brother, but remember your dream,” he heard the deep voice say. “I, 
Wis-kun, will keep watch. No harm shall befall you. Then when 
you wake, you shall learn how we put out the fire.” 

A dream within a dream is difficult to remember. José fancied 
that a little brown squirrel was near him, sometimes frolicking about 
upon the ground, sometimes climbing an oak tree and pelting him 
with the acorns which stung him at last so sharply that he awoke, 
opening his eyes upon the sight of the leaping flames, and remem- 
bering that he was to witness the concluding events of the cere- 
monial. 
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An open space, bare even of leaves, had been cleared for the great 
bonfire, and pine trunks full of pitch were heaped to feed the roaring 
flames. Showers of sparks driven by the wind soared above the 
tops of the forest trees. 

“Now you shall learn a lesson which white men could never teach 
you,” said Wis-kun. “This is what we do who have the power.” 
And he leaped into the middle of the fire. 

His smoothly moulded limbs, bare and bronze as those of a statue, 
shone in contact with the fiery whirlwind that enveloped him. The 
feather head-dress which he wore scorched and shrivelled in the 
flame. But while José cried aloud in terror, Wis-kun sprang out 
again unharmed and faced his young charge, laughing at his wonder. 

“Try it!” he said. “It is your turn now. Can you do as I have 
done ?” 

José’s heart began to thump, and a lump rose in his throat. A 
panic weakness seized him. Every -one was looking at him. The 
very stars seemed eyes that searched his soul to spy the base fear 
hidden there. 

He must do it. It was better to die than to be a coward. So he 
made the invocation, and leaped into the sea of flame. 

If he had shrunk in self-pity from the torture, he would have 
proved himself unworthy; for the test was a real one, though only 
the spirit form encountered it. But José, with the eyes of heroes 
upon him, met it like a hero. He yielded himself to endure to the 
uttermost. He laved himself in the fire, and breathed the scorching 
smoke, and danced in the dancing flames. 

“Enough,” cried Wis-kun, while all the people shouted; and the 
boy sprang out as his teacher had done, unharmed, but not un- 
changed; for in an hour his soul had grown from the soul of a boy 
to that of a man. He had learned a lesson through the teaching of 
an incommunicable experience, never to be forgotten. 

So when José opened his eyes in Ramon’s hut next day, he awoke 
as one initiated. He looked upon the familiar things about him as 
if he had never seen them before. The old man’s face seemed 
changed to him. He noted with q new pity its pathetic sadness, the 
lines carved by grief and age, and the sorrowful droop of the 
mouth. And he tried to cheer him by loving words and cheerful! 
prophecies. 

“Tell me your spirit dream,” said Ramon; but José shook his 
head. ‘All was confused,” he answered. “Vast shadows; dancing 
figures; stars like eyes that watched me, and a squirrel that threw 
acorns on my head.” 

Ramon was disappointed. He had expected something glorious, 
an old world memory vivified into actuality, such as had been the 
conversation with the raven at Capistrano. 

José, with his new-born sympathy for the old man’s feelings, had 
purposely refrained from telling him that in the spirit he had drunk 
the juice of the Datura; that the greatest chief of the olden time had 
given him the initiation into the brotherhood of heroes, and the 
noblest captain of them all had been his teacher; for he knew that 
this grandiose experience would chill the cherished hope of old 
Ramon that he himself might one day revive the ancient ceremonial 
for the benefit of his adopted son and successor. 

(To be continued.) 
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AN EPISODE OF NINETY-THREE 

By ZOE G. WILLIAMS. 
s}/LASKA is pretty close to the rest of the world to-day 
(said my friend from the north), but in ‘ninety-three 
it was distant enough for some of the people there to 
get hungry. We had no monthly mail-boat then, 





stopping here and there along the coast, and after the 
hurly-burly of the salmon season ended, and the pack and the 
packers left, communication hibernated. If the provisions ordered 
in the summer did not arrive, we might surmise that some cog in our 
plans had slipped—and that was all. Perhaps the goods would come 
before spring. If they did, we were lucky; if not, we weren't. 

In ‘ninety-three a cog slipped badly, and a few of us wintering east 
of the Copper river had a chance to respect the aborigines for their 
ability to live near to nature. 

By the end of November our last dish of beans and pan of bread 
were but memories, the flour-sacks themselves had lost their identity 
in the household linen-chest, and in the grocery line we had come 
down to tea and sugar, and—well, they are not very filling. 

We had begun by feasting, changed to dieting, and ended by al- 
most starving on the fattest salmon and juiciest ducks in the world, 
but we would gladly have exchanged them for a mess of pottage. 
That is the way a white man feels on discovering that the herbivor- 
ous predominates over the carnivorous in his make-up. An Indian 
would have smiled like a Mellin’s-food baby on that repast, but we 
were all rebellious inside, and looked as hungry as crows as we sat 
on the rocks, surveying the uncommunicative stretch of ocean for 
the belated ship that carried our winter supplies. 

As we gazed, one of us discovered a dark spot on the shore-line. 
At first it was like a gnat, crawling on our picture; then it divided, 
and soon we recognized two of the men who were wintering fifteen 
miles off, on one of the Kayak islands. 

“Any grub over here?” was the greeting they gave us. 

“Salmon, duck and one porcupine.” The names sounded immense. 

“Hope you've brought some bread along,” said one of our gang, 
grinning. “Our bakery’s closed.” 

“Bread? What is bread?” the newcomer replied, 

“You don't mean to say the store over there’s given out!” 

“There’s some drygoods left. Let’s have a look at that salmon 
and ducks.” 

“How about the two sacks of flour we took you a while back?” I 


asked. 
The men laughed. “Where’s that salmon and ducks? There ain’t 
n anvthing to kill on Kayak We had meant to stick it out until 
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the ship came in, but when all the grub was gone—well, some of the 
boys rigged up a schooner and went outside to Orca. The only one 
left at home now is too sick to get away.” 

“*There lies a horse on yonder plain, Billy Magree, Magraw,’’ 
sang our musical genius, with a glance towards the hills northwest 
of us. “But—” 

The “horse” was ten sacks of flour stored in a cabin on Martin 
river; the “but” meant a variety of things. It was over forty-five 
miles to the cabin; the clear weather we had been enjoying was not 
calculated to last; a storm on the trail would render traveling un- 
pleasant, if not disastrous; the ice on the sloughs and streams in our 
path was still too thin to bear much weight, yet there was too much 
of it to allow making the trip by water—our usual thoroughfare. 

Two months earlier the ice had almost caught us on the way from 
Orca. We had been in the same predicament then, in regard to 
provisions ordered from the south in the summer, and, feeling un- 
certain about the arrival of the ship—besides fearing we might have 
to face the winter unprovided—two of us had rowed a whale-boat 
eighty miles across the Copper river delta to Orca and started back 
with a load of supplies. The ice was forming then. Forty miles from 
Orca it closed in on us. At a considerable risk to boat and cargo we 
made the five miles to Kuken Hene island, where we fixed up an 
empty cabin in which to spend the winter. We thought of those at 
home, looking down the coast for the belated ship and up the coast 
for us, and hoped the ship would arrive, for we were locked fast. 
But one day, about two weeks later, the ice floated out again—kind 
of chuckling to itself as if the whole thing had been a joke—and we 
followed on its heels, making the fourteen miles to Martin river. 
There it seemed advisable to lighten the load, on the principle that 
half a cake is better than none, for there was no law to prevent the 
drift-ice catching us again along the thirty miles that lay between 
the river and home. 

A few miles up the river stood an empty cabin, where provender 
might lie safely until called for. So we dumped half our freight 
there, and with a lightened boat made good speed home, then on, 
with the last of the load, to the fellows on Big and Little Kayak 
islands, 

That was the flour we had started for in October. Now we 
planned to get the rest of it. About nine o’clock next morning the 
five of us set out, taking along a canoe and a sled. The sled was 
to be useful as far as Softuck, where the mud flats begin; the canoe, 
the rest of the way—for it could be dragged like a sled over the 
frozen marsh and floated where navigation was open. 

The weather was clear and just cold enough to make the blood 
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tingle. Our way lay close to the coast. On the left was the ocean, 


all deep blue shadows and golden lights, under the slanting rays 
sun; on the right we looked across white-blanketed 


oft the morning 


lowlands to the thickets of ice-jeweled spruce and hemlock that 


stretched high up the mountains. It was all sparkling and beautiful, 
except where an occasional clump of dead trees stood out black and 
gruesome, like a skull at a feast. On we went, feeling as insignificant 
as fleas, crawling over this sleeping giant. 

By noon we had reached the salt-marsh south of Softuck, and met 
our first delay. The tide was in, with its waters alive with young, 
canoe-destroying ice, and there was nothing to do but wait on the 
sandpit for it to recede, so night had closed down by the time we 
made the crossing. We had expected to lunch on the Softuck clams 
—a large variety of cockle as luscious as they are filling—which, 
fortunately, can be dug by star-light. Wading in a shallow stream— 
the tail of the out-going tide—we felt, with our moccasined feet, 
for the edges of shell that betrayed the hidden bivalve, and soon 
gathered enough for a feast. 

The next day we made the rest of the distance, and by night reached 
the cabin where the flour was stored, 

One might imagine that our first consideration would have been 
to cook a square meal, but, the only cooking utensils being a tin 
coffee-pot, we decided to make some tea and forget emptiness in 
sleep. One of the boys made some flour-paste, which he recom- 
mended as both filling and nourishing, but the rest of us declined to 
risk spoiling the breakfast we hoped to take next morning at the 
fur-station higher up the river. 

This station was kept by a squaw named Ishlot. She stood a little 
above her swarthy sisters—much as a four-leaved clover stands out 
on a lawn—and she ran that station about as well as a white man 
could. Ignorant as a coyote about the things one acquires at school, 
she had invented a system of book-keeping that was indisputable. 
One sheet of paper was her ledger, but the dots and crosses on it 
formed an accurate record of her transactions. Whether or not 
these marks stood for anything more than money, I never knew— it 
is probable that part of her system was just remembering—but she 
could describe, to a hair, every pelt that had ever passed through her 
hands, and the price it brought. 

[t hardly seemed neighborly to be so near without calling, so shortly 
after sunrise next morning we were in sight of the shanty. 

\ hope-inspiring column of smoke issued from the chimney as 
we came up, and later we detected an appetizing smell of cooking. 
On arriving we learned that our approach had been noticed in good 


time and breakfast was ready. It consisted of a stew of mountain- 
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goat and rice, besides biscuit baked in a real oven—for Ishlot owned 
a stove and could cook like the civilized. 

We did justice to the repast, and in the genial haze of an after- 
breakfast pipe exchanged news and discussed the trip homeward 
with Ishlot and Holka Ish—an Indian buck who was temporarily 
indisposed on account of having run foul of a porcupine. With one 
side of his neck the size of a foot-ball he appeared to us to be in a 
deplorable condition, but he did not seem to mind it. 

I had heard of the painfulness of an imbedded needle working 
its way out, and, judging that a porcupine quill must be a pro- 
portionately greater discomfort, was surprised when he offered to 
show us a short-cut over the mountains. He was interested in a 
bear-hole over our way, and, not having visited it that Fall, thought 
to combine business with pleasure by going along with us. We 
gladly accepted his offer and put in the next few days repairing our 
moccasins and waiting for the ice to harden. Every day meant 
better foot-traveling, but we would have profited by curtailing our 
visit a little. 

It was about daybreak one morning that we finally said good- 
bye to Ishlot and started for the little cabin. Two hours later we 
had the flour packed on the sled the Indian had loaned us, and were 
crossing the Martin river mud-flats on a line north of the one we 
had come by—the Indian in the lead. The ground was level, mostly 
frozen marsh, with an ice-covered stream here and there. It was 
easy to make good time on this stretch, and we covered about six- 
teen miles by what we thought to be two o'clock. The sun, our 
only chronometer, had gone back on us. During the morning it 
had shone out bravely, but was now hidden in a dark grey .sky that 
threatened snow. 

Halting on the shore of the widest slough we had met, we looked 
across, wondering if the ice would bear us. It appeared firm, but 
knowing that we had reached the tide-water limit, and thinking of 
the corrupting effect of salt-water on ice, we hesitated. 

One of the men went out to test it. Very cautiously he walked 
a third of the distance, then, giving a few light bounds, passed mid- 
stream in safety and sent up a war-whoop. Another man followed. 
He carried the end of the sled-rope, and, one by one, all but myself 
reached the opposite shore. I, being the lightest, stayed to push the 
sled. Finally all was ready for the grand finale, and at the word 
“oo,” with a push and a pull, the sled was started. 

“Whish!” I was half way over. 

“Crack!” I was waist-deep in the water, hanging on for dear 
life. 

“Pull, fellows!” They pulled with a will, the rope held, and we 
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were dragged upon firm ice, but the sled was a sight—one runner 
broken short off and the piece gone. This was discouraging, and the 
prospect of having to tote that flour the rest of the way home on 
our backs did not cheer us. My sled was fifteen miles off at Sof- 
tuck, snow was beginning to fall and we were all dead tired. It was 
then that Holka Ish showed what it is to be an Indian. 

“TI get sled,” he said, with a withering look. He was just warm- 
ing up. 

Well, we let him—seeing he was willing—and described the sled’s 


location, feeling sure that he would find it—smell it out, should 
have a faculty for such 


our directions be misleading. Indians 
things. 

While we built a fire, made tea, and tried to forget our troubles, 
Holka Ish struck out for Softuck. 

It was long after dark when he returned, with the sled in tow, 
and, piling the flour on, we started at once. We could not wait for 
day, as the snow was momentarily growing deeper on the trail, and 
the Indian did not appear to need rest. 

Our admiration of his endurance was not untinged with envy. 
He had walked over forty-five miles since morning, and eaten noth- 
ing, had not once mentioned the swelling on his neck, and was, 
seemingly, as fresh as a daisy. Now he started off ahead of us, 
breaking trail through snow a foot deep, we following as close as 
the load would let us. He led us over a varied country, up and 
down steep inclines, and across open parks. The trail generally 
skirted the timber-line, but at times we descended steep cafions 
where the thick growth and numerous wind-falls made it necessary 
to unpack the sled and carry it and the flour to where the way was 
open again. The Indian’s steps never flagged, but soon after day- 
break he stopped, and, going to one side of the trail, hid his gun. 

We noted this with silent satisfaction, thinking it might be a 
sign of fatigue. We were ready to drop. 

“Bear-hole up there,” he explained, pointing off at right angles 
and indicating a place in the hills. Then he went on for about six 
miles, and, stopping again, showed us our shanties in the distance. 


“Go back now,” said he. “Get that bear.” 

“No, come with us. Have something to eat. Plenty good grub, 
now. Stay all night, get bear tomorrow.” 

“No, think I catch that bear now.” 

Words were useless. There was no inducement we could offer 
that could postpone the chase for even a little while. 

We could only look in amazement at Holka Ish’s retreating figure. 

He had walked sixty miles without stopping, it was fully fifteen 
more to the bear-hole, and we wondered if he would get a bear- 
steak for his trouble—and his breakfast. We hoped he would, 
whether he needed it or not. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
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A LITTLE INDIAN NURSEMAID 
By EVELYN MOSSE LUDLUM. 


is ELICITY, the Indian girl, was very, very unhappy in 





SI 


1 ee) spite of her name. She sat like a bronze image in the 
X i shade of a young fig tree in the garden and could not 
a4 be induced to look at anyone, much less to answer a 

— ’ 

single question. 

She had arrived two long hours before from her native village in 
the desolate Cahuilla country—by caravan, so to speak, all her rela- 
tives, old and young, of every degree accompanying her in ram- 
shackle wagons or strung by two’s and four’s along the spines ot 
lean-ribbed “‘grass-ponies” and weather-worn ancient burros. But 
now everyone she cared for in the world was far out of sight on the 
homeward way. 





Perhaps it was homesickness which oppressed her—she was only 
thirteen years old—or, maybe, that mysterio.s thing called Civiliza- 
tion; for, truly, although the ranch-house where she was to live un- 
der the frown of stranger mountains, was but a rough place, its two- 
and-a-half stories of height looked very imposing to one whose ut- 
most ideas of architectural grandeur had been fully met by the one- 
storied government school house on the Reservation. 

\nyway, there Felicity sat, her knees drawn up to her chin, her 
dumb, dark face staring blankly straight past them. 

They brought out some food to her, but she left it unregarded. 
Then they tried the baby-boy, three-year-old ‘“Tomsy,” who was to 
be her charge. But Tomsy no sooner caught sight of the sphinx-iike 
firure than he screamed with fright and had to be hurried away. 

That was at ten o'clock in the morning. At four in the afternoon 
Felicity had not moved, except to follow the shadow of her tree. 

Meanwhile, Tomsy, the plague as surely as the joy of a bus) 
household, after “worrying underfoot” all the morning, suddenly 
liscovered that a baby’s legs are given him for running away. In 
vain they tied the gate fast. He burrowed under it and was off. 

“Picket the rascal out!” roared his papa, quite beside himseif with 
heat and fret when he had been sent for the third time to hunt for 
the runaway and had caught him toddling off to lose himself in the 
sea of chamisal whose billows rise and swell to cover the sheer sides 
of Hemet mountain. 

It was a pitiful thing to do to one’s boy, the pride of one’s heart— 
but what else could be thought of? So a stake was driven into the 
ground on the shady side of the house, and Tomsy being washed 
—and kissed, protesting !—he was fastened thereto with a rope about 
his waist. 


His mother had a tear in her eve as she went back to work, but 
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bless you! though Tomsy was so deep in disgrace, he did not seem 
to know it. His well-scrubbed face glowed with zest as in a great 
novelty. He ran around and around his stake, clucking to himseif. 
He capered and backed, sidled and bucked, and thoroughly enjoyed 
himself as the wildest of ponies. True, the amusement might have 
exhausted itself in time, but long before that point was reached 
Tomsy made a great discovery. 

In one of his scampers clear to the end of his rope he caught a 
glimpse of something queer and dark and still just around a corner 
of the house. His towhead remained in one spot for a long minute— 
he was carefully investigating Felicity. Terrified as he had appeared 
to be at the first sight of her that morning, it was only a mock dis- 
may which presently sent him scampering off. Very soon he was 
back again. 

The third time he peeped Felicity may have turned the tail of a 
black Indian eye upon him, for he laughed aloud as he fled. 

What could possibly keep him from repeating so gleeful an ex- 
perience? As for Felicity, no “grown-up” was there to watch her, 
and before she knew it, she was making feints to catch him. Tomsy 
scurried gloriously back and forth, forth and back. It was a noble 
game. He grew bolder each instant, and, at last, communicative. 

“Tomsy’s tied up.” 

“Why for?” demanded Felicity, promptly showing her fine teeth 
in a smile that wonderfully enlivened her dark face. 

* Cause.” 

“ "Cause why?” urged Felicity. 

But Tomsy was not to be held down to reasons. 

“Can't catch me!” he gurgled, gazing at her with unfearing eyes. 

And the game began afresh, ending at last with Tomsy perched, 
rope and all, shrieking with ecstasy, on Felicity’s strong, young 
shoulder. 

They were sworn comrades from that hour. 

Yet Felicity had trying ways: what Indian girl has not? If she 
did not want to do what she was told—she hated work, Felicity !— 
she would pretend not to understand a syllable of English; or, if one 
were in a desperate hurry, she would stand stock-still and stare and 
ask, “Porqué?” (“Why should I do that ?”) until very soon Tomsy’s 
mother came to have no patience with her, and dubbed her a No 
buena—a good-for-nothing. 

But Tomsy’s father was more indulgent. 

“After all she is only a child,” he said; and so she was, though 
wonderfully compact and strong for her years. 

So the summer went by and the winter came on. Gray storms 
and ghostlier storms, all in white shrouds, were forever trailing their 
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draperies over the boulder heaps and through the tangled chamisal 
back of Tomsy’s home. The snow lay so long upon the high ground 
that wild animals, seldom seen in the valley, were driven down to 
seek for food. Traps were constantly set for foxes and other prow- 
lers in the stable-yard. And that is why, one bright afternoon when 
Tomsy’s father and mother were starting off for a visit to a neigh- 
bor’s, ten miles away, Felicity’s orders were to keep Tomsy close 
indoors. 

The afternoon wore late and house-romps were quite exhausted. 
To prevent Tomsy from making a break for liberty, Felicity locked 
him in the parlor, even hiding the key. She chose that room, partly 
because it was forbidden her, but more because from a window there 
she could watch the road where the home-wagon ought soon to ap- 
pear, 

She sat by the window with Tomsy in her lap. For five consecu- 
tive seconds Tomsy interested himself trying to look for mamma, 
but then he cried to have the window opened. Felicity obeyed him— 
the beginning of troubles; for immediately Tomsy was wild to climb 
out of it. He hung on the sill; he projected himself over it; his 
tow-head bobbed restlessly about. Felicity kept a firm hand on his 
jacket and her eye was now on him, now off through the tree-boughs 
on the road. All at once some slight movement between her eye and 
the road drew her attention—horribly fixed it. There, in a fork of 
the tree just above the open half of the window, was a gaunt moun- 
tain wild-cat as flat as four-footed beast can lie and still be on its 
legs. The movement which betrayed its presence to Felicity was 
very likely some stealthy turn of its head, timed to the bobbing of 
Tomsy’s head over the sill. The creature was already feeling its 
legs under it, trembling for a spring. 

As Felicity dragged Tomsy back from the window, his wrathful 
outcry was answered by an unearthly scream. The cat had landed 
on the window ledge. A second leap brought it into the center of 
the room. For an instant it stood erect, bristling with rage and 
glaring around; then, discovering itself shut close as it were in a 
cage, was overtaken with panic fear. It flung itself bodily against 
the nearest wall, and, further maddened by that obstruction, went 
up the wall, which was of cloth and paper, digging its claws deep 
into the wood beneath. One mere second it clung writhing just un- 





der the ceiling and then fell heavily to the floor—falling only to re- 
bound to the wall. In ten seconds it had been in as many different 
parts of the room, testing Felicity’s strength and agility to the ut- 
most, what with terrified Tomsy clinging to her neck, to avoid its 
frantic rushes. 

The wall-paper came down in long, irregular tongues, window- 
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shades iell clattering and every noise, every contact with an obstacle, 
seemed for a time to redouble the beast’s terror. But worse was at 
hand. Its blind fury ended as suddenly as it had begun. It no 
longer ran up the wall, but watched Felicity’s movements with deadly 
malevolence from the top of a table where it had landed. Its pointed 
ears were laid back, its savage teeth bared, its gaunt bristling body 
trembled for a fatal spring. In this deadly moment Felicity must, at 
last, have remembered the open window. She backed quickly to it, 
tore Tomsy loose from her neck and dropped him over the sill to 
the ground. Did she hope to follow him? There was no time. 
Baby-like, Tomsy did not understand what was being done for him. 
He shrieked with fear, shrieked for Felicity, tried to clamber upon 
the window-sill to get to her, to hold her fast. Then it must have 
been that the Indian girl resolved upon a deed worthy of a heroine. 
She pushed the child back and shut the window. 

Tomsy, at least, was safe. 

A few minutes later—or was it only a few seconds?—the sound 
of wheels announced the arrival of the wagon, and lo! there was 
Tomsy, all alone and bareheaded, “playing horse’’ with the handle 
of a grindstone. There were traces of tears on the cheeks which he 
turned toward his mother. 

“That dreadful girl!” she began, but Tomsy’s father cried out, 
“Listen!” And as soon as the wagon ceased rattling, both heard 
muffled but terrible sounds coming from the direction of the house. 
The man caught his rifle from the wagon and was over the fence at 
a bound. That awful mingling of human screams with screams 
such as never came from human throat directed him toward the 
front of the house. He reached the window under the fig-tree, and 
peered in. 

Felicity was vigorously defending herself with a chair, but before 
the man could bring piece to shoulder and fire, the great cat had 
borne her down, chair and all, with a terribie leap. At the noise 
of the shot and crashing giass, the beast left its prey and sprang to 
the wall, where a second shot reached it, ending its savage life. 

The room was not more badly wrecked than Felicity’s garments, 
yet, saving one long claw-scratch from shoulder to elbow, she was 
sound and unhurt, as she deserved to be 

A gray cat-skin with undertone of yellow still adorns the ranch- 
house wall. 

San Diego, Cal 
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A MAN, A HORSE AND A WOMAN 
By ESTHER HARLAN. 


: Sa|HE man and the horse came together. The man said 





his name was Reddy Benson and he wanted work. 


The boss looked him over; he wasn’t the type that 





inspires confidence at sight, but they were short of 
hands. 

They all stood off from the newcomer for a while and Reddy went 
about his business and made no overtures. But curiosity as to the 
mare eventually won the day. 

“Say, Benson,” began Al Mitchell, when the gang were loafing 
under the trees one blistering noon, “how’d yer come by that Blue- 
grass o’ yourn?” It was an unusual inquiry for the locality, by 
no means one to venture with a stranger. Its directness in this 
instance was intended as a compliment, and Reddy accepted it as 
such. 

“Yes,” he said, “she’s the real thing. I didn’t buy her.” 

“Thought as much,” returned the other. “Thought yer must 
ha’ raised her when I seen the store yer set by her. Guess she'd 
come high if yer was to sell her.” 

“Sell her!” echoed Reddy, darkening. “What yer made of, man? 
I'd a durn sight ruther sell my soul than let ary other leg cross Kitty’s 
back as owner!” and the glower with which Reddy left the group 
boded ill for any aspirant to such honor. When Reddy glowered 
he was not good to look upon. He was cross-eyed, a scar across 
his forehead furnished a perpetual scowl, and ragged red hair and 
beard gave his appearance a far from pacific tone. Nature had not 
been kind to Reddy, but his voice was good—deep, steady, clear. 

About a week after this there was another accession to the camp 
circle. The boss came back from an all-day ride with three travel- 
stained strangers in tow, a middle-aged man and two women, one 
very young and very pretty. At least, so thought the boys, who, 
in twenty-two months, had seen nothing more nearly resembling a 
woman than a pair of spectacles and a red cotton handkerchief, and 
who now showed their unanimous reverence for “the little lady,” 
as they immediately named her, by such great and personal sacrifices 
as jack-knife shaving, birch-bark combing, and a general washing 
of shirts. Dead-fall Tim went so far as to offer ten dollars far a 
piece of looking-glass two inches square, and even old man Payson, 
who had been in bunk for a week, got up and began chewing tobacco 
and calling for his clothes. 

Though the boys never got hold of the whole story, they made 
out enough of it to understand that the three had been separated from 
a party in company with whom they were searching for somebody— 
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somebody of the black-sheep variety, but who was, nevertheless, 
very dear to “the little lady.” Almost immediately she and Kitty 
had become fast friends, and, strangely enough, it seemed to please 
Reddy to have the mare whinney as she passed, and rub her nose 
against the girl’s arm. 

Once he came unawares upon “the little lady” in Kitty’s stall, her 
arms about the arching neck and her tears falling silently on the 
soft mane. 

“Don’t yer mind,” he said awkwardly, failing in an attempt to 
slip out unnoticed, his face vying in redness with its shaggy fringe. 
“Tt’ll all come out right; don’t yer mind.” 

Reddy hadn’t the least idea what he was talking about, but he 
felt vaguely that the situation required something of him, and he 
did his best. 

“Oh, but you don’t know!” the girl answered, with the abandon 
of a child, burying her head again in Kitty’s mane. “He is at 
fault—he did wrong, oh! very wrong; that is what hurts most. 
But—I can’t help loving him all the same! He must have a chance. 
He never did. Everybody’s been down on him always, and they 
won't understand! They—they think—but, oh! don’t you know 
what I mean?” 

If Reddy knew, he gave no sign at the time. The only visible 
effect of the appeal upon him was to dye his face a deeper magenta 
and hopelessly impede his utterance. 

“Tell Kitty,” he managed to mumble. “She'll know. She knows 
everything. I could get along ‘thout a God in heaven better’n I 
could ’thout Kitty there!’ 

Thereafter there was a sort of wordless freemasonry between the 
three, as often happens with creatures of the same mettle, whether 
they be horse or human. 

“The little lady” spent much of the time galloping about the 
undergrowth and clearings around the camp, and Reddy's boast 
that the mare took food from no hand but his own speedily lapsed 
into tradition. But Long Bill nearly lost an eye one day when he 
ventured some coarse banter upon this, and the boys thereafter 
accepted the situation in silence. 

As a matter of fact, the camp almost worshipped the girl with 
the great sad eyes that seemed so many years older than the sweet 
fair face from which they shone, and any one of them would gladly 
have crawled the length of the gulch to do her a service. It seemed 
rather hard lines, though, that Reddy, uncombed and unwashed as of 
yore, and openly scornful of their attempts at civilization, should 
be taken into such evident favor when the most that ever fell to 
their share was a gentle “Good-morning,” or a “Thank you,” and 
a smile. 

One night—it was hardly a week after their arrival—‘the little 
lady” could not sleep—one of those strange fits of restlessness that 
imaginative people call “the shadow of coming events” and practical 
people, “nerves.” Far into the night she sat, gazing at the fantastic 
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shadows cast by the moon-beams, filtering down through the thick 
branches about the cabin’s roof; wondering, longing, hoping—always 
hoping. 

As the stillness of time’s ebb-tide settled over the wild hill-country, 
a formless fear possessed her; a leaf’s fall made her start; every 
sense seemed tense—alert. A faint sound—was it a sound?—in the 
direction of the hut that served as stable; was that the soft burr-r-r 
of a slowly turning hinge? Was it Reddy going to Kitty’s stall? 
The mare had had a hard trip that day—forty miles over to the 
mountain. The girl moved to the other window. She could see 
the shadow of the half-open stable door, bitten cleanly out of the 
moonlight patch of bare ground before it. She was still partly 
dressed, and her first impulse was to go out and ask if there were 
anything the matter. Then a man emerged—plainly not the six-foot 
owner of the frightened creature hanging stubbornly back on the 
bridle-rein, but indistinguishable-in great-coat and slouch hat. And 
yet? No, it could not be! The girl rushed to Reddy’s shanty as 
the man flung himself on Kitty’s back, and, spurring, was off like 
an arrow. 

“Wake up! oh, wake up!” she cried, frantically grippin 
shoulder. “Some one’s stolen Kitty. Oh, make haste! She’ 
just gone!” 

The man was on his feet in an instant. There was no time nor 
need for further words. He caught a pistol from the wall and in 
less than three minutes the furious gallop of the camp’s best horse- 
flesh was putting the shining length of trail between Reddy and the 
excited girl at whose heart gnawed a nameless pain she tried in vain 
to ignore. She stood, listening, until the last echo of the flying feet 
was swallowed up in the grim distance, and then went back to her 
untouched bed, sick at soul. , 

Out on the valley road, Reddy’s face was set, his jaw squared and 
his eyes dark with anger. Once he leaned far down and listened, 
as only a wilderness-trained man can, every other sense in abeyance. 
Yes, there it was—the dull, regular thud, and not so far away. He 
settled himself in the saddle and gathered his horse together for a 
final spurt. Kitty was swift and game, but she was spent. A gap 
in the ragged forest about him—what was that on the sky-line before 
him? Reddy’s spurs tore his horse’s flanks and the air shrieked 
in his ears as he cleft it, head down; the ground beneath was one 
long, blurred streak. His horse’s ears were laid back and its breath 
came in long, regular waves. There was strength and endurance 
in his mighty quarters, his long, space-devouring stride. He was 
gaining rapidly. Reddy raised a little and bent forward, revolver 
in hand. The moon hung high in the cloudless vault, lighting the 
mad race. Kitty was clearly distinguishable now, doing her best— 
but her wind was gone. He was gaining, and the man before him 
knew it, for his arm rose and fell about the mare’s straining flanks. 
Reddy winced with each blow, half choked with the flood of rage 
that surged through his powerful frame. Still he gained, and the 
end must be counted by minutes. All at once the mare ahead 
swerved, thrown almost on her haunches. Reddy smiled grimly; 
he remembered now—the Burnt Gulch yawned just there. He had 
them at last—rats ina trap! But—the man in front rolled from his 
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saddle ; did his spur catch in the spent muscles of the panting beast 
under him? There was a cry of terror and anguish that was almost 
human, the tumult of full-leafed undergrowth, ripped root-wise from 
its moorings, the muffled roll of earth-clods. The gulch was so 
deep—there was no after-sound, even in that awful stillness. The 
man cowered alone, before Reddy’s revolver. 

“Stop! For the little lady’s sake, stop!” 

Reddy’s finger stayed; then his hand lowered. 

“You cursed coward!” he ground between his teeth, when the 
creature before him had whimpered out his shabby story: That it 
was he for whom the three wayfarers were searching, but even they 
could not insure him safety. That the others were on his trail. 
He had had news of the camp and knew the drift of the last week’s 
happenings, but dared not show himself. A figure, horseless, crept 
out from the shadow. With a grow! of fear, the smaller man felled 
it with a blow. 

“They're on me!” his voice rattled, uncontrolled. “Save me! 
She'll tell you—!” 

Something “she” nad said that day in Kitty’s stall about never 
having “had a chance” came, oddly enough, to Reddy’s mind now. 
There was no time to think; the thud of hoofs, close at hand, cut 
from him all reply. The man before him shrank like a trodden 
worm at the sound. Reddy thrust a roll of notes into his hand, 
pushed him out of sight over the many-ledged side of the gulch, 
and turned to face “the representatives of justice” over the dead 
body of their scout. 

The “trial” took place at the settlement, over on the other side 
of the mountain. Such things are not allowed to lag in that wild 
country. If Reddy had not killed the man, who had? The dead 
man turned out to be an old enemy of his, too, which settled the 
matter. There were other marks against Reddy’s score beside this 
one. Almost before the camp got wind of the matter, Reddy’s doom 
was sealed. In the few hours left them, after they did hear, they 
left no stone unturned, though the man himself pleaded with them 
to let things take their course. Not a question would he answer, 
not a statement make, in his own defense. 

“Hangin’s a durn sight easier than livin’ sometimes,” he said. He 
sent a letter, a page of rough, cramped characters—but they spelt 
out the loyalty of as brave a soul as she had ever known. It was 
addressed to “the little lady.” Somewhat he told her—enough. 

And a year later, when that other, to whom had been given his 
“chance,” was dying in delirium, he told her the rest, as she sat by 
him hour after hour, her heart seared by the confessions, fever- 
loosed. And there came back to her then a word of Reddy’s, in one 
of his rare lapses into speech. They had been talking of Kitty. 

“She loves you,” the girl had said. “She would do anything for 
you—whether you coaxed her or spurred her. It’s a strange thing— 
love.” 

“Yes'm,” Reddy had answered awkwardly, “that’s about the size 
of it, I take it, anywhere you strike its trail. It ain't gettin’; nor 
it ain’t havin’. It’s jest a-holdin’ true to ver own mettle. It’s jest 
holdin’ true.” 

Shelton, Conn: 
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CALENDAR 
By ETHEL GRIFFITH. 
VIL. 





July Ist. 
SIT on an east-fronting hill, for the night has been cool 





and the rays of the early sun are genial. A fine strong 
tang of early autumn is in the air. What is this rare 
ambrosial mixture of the air which now for the first 














time makes its faint suggestion and which we call 
autumnal? Composed, is it not, of the moisture of the atmosphere 
condensed in the cooler nights and at this particular season perfumed 
and saturated by the volatile oil of drying herbs and flowers? The 
stirring of a slight breeze is now felt like the rich breath from some 
great sandal-wood fan; the wind of heaven resting a moment on the 
dew-wet bosom of the earth, whence all sweet oil-secreting plants 


exude their rare, medicinal odors, then rising again at sunrise whence 
it came. 

A universal twittering of blackbirds; a far-away owl on some dark 
hill-slope ignores the dawn; an occasional lark-song in waiting 
silence bursts with a quick soft bubble of music. Even the pow- 
dered dust of the highway is damp with fragrant, oil-scented dew, 
and my feet as I come through the meadows are wet to the ankle. 

Bees, since earliest dawn, have been going by almost in swarms 
towards the eucalyptus trees now blooming along the north road. 
A truant worker from the hurrying mass lit on my dress and sat 
there as long as I stayed; his brown, hairy body golden in the sun, 
his wings varnished and shiny as oiled paper. Cuddling his feet 
up cosily under him with a contented and domestic air, he gave 
promise of lying down like a kitten on my dress, and I had almost 
listened to hear him purr; but instead he put his forelegs to his 
mouth and, by way of taunt, pulled out such an astonishing length 
of insulting tongue at me that I was committed to much laughter 
and he was in no small danger of being shaken off. He gripped 
the tighter with his stout legs and scratched his head in very human 
wonder at the vast subterranean quakings; then, giving it all up as 
a puzzle, set about a careful toilet, busily and thoroughly massaging 
every tiny pin-point of his body with one or another complemental 
pair of legs, and with utmost care, occasionally thrusting out a 
taunting tongue at me by way of diversion and all the time waving 
his antennez airily and rhythmically in pleasing gestures. 

Gipsy, the hound, who has been abroad at dawn, keeping an ap- 
pointment at the coyote knoll, returns and stretches muddy paws 
at my feet, imploring with wide, brown eyes a word of applause. 
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Her deep tunnel in an unoccupied hole, the result of several hours’ 
warm work, is, to the calculating eye, a dismal failure, but she is 
never discouraged. Hers is a devotion by means of action, and 
she believes (with what in her case might be considered some dog- 
matism) that “effort is itself the deed.” 

I observe the earliest decline of summer, as her birth, with equal 
delight (perhaps the former is more beautiful, a richer, riper season 
of maturer glory) and I do not see but that death should always be 
as beautiful as birth, or that it is in any way different. The death 
of summer is now the birth of autumn and the preparation of winter. 
I am as eager for one as the other. 

July 12th. 

Hall Dudley has been several days absent on business in the city, 
and today I received, most unexpectedly, a letter from him. 

In many ways a letter is a surer expression than the spoken word, 
a gift freer from consciousness of self and more wholly animated 
by the spirit. I think I am seldom so completely in the society of 
my friends as when, in their absence, I write or receive from them 
a letter. They rise in their grandeurs and gather up their nobilities 
like the outlying spurs of imposing mountains as I depart from 
them, and from my own low-lying waste I for the first time measure 
and comprehend them. 

In the stifling heat of the dusty inland town he seems to have 
turned with something of relief and longing to the wind-swept plains 
of home. 

He says at the close of a short letter: ‘You may remember that 
when I sent you Bacchus, he bore on a card about his neck a quota- 
tion from Thoreau—For man tames nature only that he may at 
last make her more free even than he found her.’ That, in the 
spring, was the acme of my philosophy, but I have noticed that 
during our California summers even old stumps may grow. The 
transplanted English variety, for which you had in the spring such 
faint hope, has expanded a little in the genial atmosphere of your 
garden, and today it occurs to me that as true a statement may be 
made if we say of Nature, referring to the higher spirit of Nature 
which animates and directs the course of life and of which her 
visible, outward forms are only the beautiful svmbols, that Nature 
tames man, only that she may at last make him more free even than 
she found him. 

“Have you forgotten that ride through the hills on which, pointing 
to a spiney, wild Spanish bayonet, you were moved to liken my 
humble character to the plant’s? But Nature has completed her 
work in the evolution of the bayonet, while she has only lately taken 
me quite seriously in hand, and for the first time I am invited to 
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hope for a larger unfoldment than I have before dared to dream 
this short life might contain. 

“Do you know that this season the Spanish daggers are blooming 
as never before? Their fragrance is rich as the ‘culminating flower 
of love in a strong heart.’ And though you would not cut them, 
you say that their spines are never dangerous ‘to one who knows 
their secret.’ 

“Do you suppose they can ever be domesticated? 

“IT am consumed with interest concerning one all-important ques- 
tion—would you be willing to transplant and grow a bayonet in 
your garden?” 

July 17th. 

Shadows of spring are blue and slate on the grass, variable and 
soft and shifting to lighter or darker shades with mild blendings of 
the light; but under this white light of mid-summer, objects are 
outlined as in sepia, a dark brown or black upon the yellow-ochre of 
bare ground. Smaller shrubs on a white, sandy hillside are etched 
out sharp and strong by the afternoon sun in vivid blots of black, 
without blend or variety—except for the endlessly changing hue 
and tint of browning and grey-green shrubs and the rich-dyed reds 
of the adobe hills. - These red and browning hills, blistered and bare 
and peeling in cracked flakes under the heat, stretch mile after mile 
with hint of no variety. Their low, level length invites the eye—a 
broad and easy expanse, endlessly simple and vastly impressive, over 
which the imagination hovers captive. 

A glorious morning—one of Nature’s extra, hand-made sort we 
sometimes have in mid-summer. 

Sun just risen. Soundly and deep have slept the long, brown 
lands, stretched flat and relaxed under a brooding, breathless night ; 
but at dawn the sea rustles softly, a breath comes sighing over the 
mountains, the light streaks softly, peering along the loftiest peaks, 
and the earth blushes rosy red with the awakening kiss of the prince- 
royal of princes, the majestic, all-conquering sun. 

July 2oth. 

Jonas Breme has come home to California—and I might have 
known it would be so. I might have known it would prove im- 
possible, after these years of California life, to transplant him. How 
foolish to expect the prickly pear to flourish in New England! 

The summons of his deserted land—importunate, irresistible Cali- 
fornia—laid hold upon him in his eastern nest, reaching him across 
the great stretch of his hurried, retreating trail, and he was obliged 
to return. ‘This wonderful Chosen Land! No one is impregnable 
to its charm, and no one can spend a day within the mystic atmos- 
phere of this bronzed daughter of the sun and live long enough 
elsewhere to forget it. People otherwhere select such pleasant places 
as they think will do them for a home, but the Californian takes 
instead such browned and smiling hill-lands as he knows he cannot 
longer do without. 

Jonas, who arrived on the evening train from the East, drove 
immediately out from the town to buy back his place of the Dudleys ; 
only to find, however, that they will not at any price consider a sale. 

Jonas will not go back to the city, and Hall has allowed him to 
work on the ranch; but he wanders forlornly about his old fields 
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as homeless as a squirrel who finds his nest inhabited by the ground 
owls. I cannot but be sorry for him. 

Next to the Dudleys’, Jonas greatly covets our own adjoining 
fields, 

Father is not so well. 

July 24th. 
ur ranch is sold—and to Jonas Breme. 

There are other things besides one hundred and sixty acres of 
tillable ranch land in a world of our size with which a woman may 
engage her time. . 

Now that we have no legal claim to any of the land, I have for 
the first time entered into the feeling of a real and vital possession 
of all of it, being at once both rich and disencumbered and free to 
take it with me as I go. No rod of ground in all the long, brown 
uplands but I know and claim my own. No stunted shrub or poi- 
sonous weed or sprawling spiney thing but knows and holds me 
still. This long, brown land; these wise, grey hills; these tolerant 
plains, over which I have wandered since a child, whose magic has 
stolen through my heart a thousand dreaming, untold hours—this 
Chosen Land and I—we understand! We know each other well! 

10 P. M. 

Hall Dudley has heard of the sale of our ranch. He came hurry 
ing over through the twilight to find me in the arbor, even as on 
that June night, how many millenniums ago? For surely I have 
lived several lives since that time. 

His shoulders were weighted as before, but not this evening from 
fatigue, and he threw down at my feet a great full-flowering stalk 
of Spanish bayonet—that warrior of the hills we love so well. 

He has asked me to continue my home here in the valley—not, 
however, on my own, but on his side of the rabbit-tight wire netting. 

July 3oth. 

We have been strangely happy tonight. Life moves in a low, 
strong, sweet song whose very words are audible to the heart. It 
says, “Joy and Peace—Joy and Peace.” 

Outside, the great starlit, brooding night—so calm, so serene, so 
mighty over all the tiny things. Its silence is the held breath of 
Eternity, its endless peace is mighty as God’s face. 

In the low, drving weeds the crickets sing and sing; from the 
brown hill the wild owls call; a night bird swings crying by on 
long, dark wing, happy and alone through the night. 

On the soft breath of a whispering breeze the ever-restless, dream- 
ing ocean stirs and murmurs drowsily to its dampened sands. The 
little grasses, wet with dew, droop on the bare, brown bosom of the 
earth—everything sleeps. 

One longs to share the secret of the night—the silent, informing 
and familiar night—unbound, confidential; to lay one’s ear to the 
calm earth, to drink in the sound of its low breathing. The still, 
steady throb of some omnipotent life is there. To be caught to 
the breast of the Eternal and absorbed in the life of the Whole. 
The strong delusion of separateness, and all the pain and travail of 
emerging self, would so drop wholly from us, like a garment that 
is torn. 

National City, Cal. 
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ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 
By E. C. SOULES 


ail ALL the progressive and prosperous cities on the east side 





of San Francisco bay, none of them can outbid Alameda for 
the honor of being the queen residence city of the Coast. 
With a splendid climate, convenient location, the best of 
school and public buildings, a ferry system the envy of all 
other cities about the bay, with miles of water-front and beach, 
Alameda offers to home-seekers an opportunity to acquire a home in a most 
favored- spot. It supplies all of the virtues of close proximity to the me 


tropolis and fast-growing Oakland with none of the drawbacks of living 
within a bustling, crowded city. So many are her virtues that there seems 
no logical beginning or end to, their enumeration 

A city of thirty thousand population, Alameda has the air and finish of 
a successful city. Though in no sense a country town, Alameda lacks the 
usual vices of a modern city. Her school and public buildings are of the 
finest; her library received the proud compliment from Congressional Libra 
rian Putnam of being the model library of America for its size; her city 
hall was built without scandal and on the financial closeness of a private 
contract; her new high school building would be an ornament to any city 
in the West; her churches are numerous and most of them costly structures 
Two of them are comparatively new edifices, and a third new church is about 
ready for dedication. : 

Alameda’s city government has never been marred by the taint of scandal. 
Under a new city charter, adopted this spring, the city is broadening her 
municipal scope, without the aggravation of machine municipal politics. 


Alameda is not a dry town, and yet is forever free from the menace of an 
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overplus of saloons, for the new charter permanently forbids more than 
twenty saloons. This leaves one license to spare, for there are but nineteen 
places where liquor are sold, and several of these are not open bars, but 
liquor depots, maintained principally for family trade. The twentieth license 
is being reserved for the big tourist hotel which is bound to be erected as 
soon as hotel capital takes the trouble to investigate and become interested. 
The city has efficient police and fire departments. The law guardians have 


little to do save comply with police regulations, for Alameda’s high type of 
citizenship reduces turbulence and violations of the law to a minimum which 


keeps the police blotter free from arrest entries for weeks at a time. The fire 
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department is well drilled and maintained at a high state of efficiency. It is 


i seldom that a fire is not conquered by the watchful firemen before the loss 
has exceeded a few hundred dollars 

\lameda’s suburban train and ferry service is the envy of all the other 

cities about the bay lwo Southern Pacific lines traverse its long narrow 

' ’ . j + 

| territory for practically the entire length of the island, nad every resident 

i of the city is within a few minutes walk of a train station. A twenty-minute 

/ service is maintained on one road and a thirty-minute service on the other, 


making five trains and boats an hour between Alameda and San Francisco 
lhe biggest improvement in transportation in the city’s history since the 
first local train ran out of Alameda will be a realization within a few months; 
for the Southern Pacific has voted upwards of $2,000,000, and ordered all the 
material for the changing of the Alameda mole lines from steam to electricity 
lhe preliminary work is now under way, and the material is expected from 


the East daily. Included in the equipment ordered are new electric cars of 
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A HOME PLACE IN ALAMEDA 


the finest and latest build. As no freight or through-passenger traffic is 
operated through Alameda, there will be no noisy locomotives running through 
the city after the change to electricity is made 

General Manager Calvin, of the Southern Pacific, announced, the first of 
May, that the new electric trains would be running in and out of Alameda 
by September first of this year. Two additional ferryboats are to be added 
to the company’s fleet, and the present twelve-minute trips will be reduced to 
a ten-minute schedule of trains and boats. The Southern Pacific carried 
one million more passengers last year than ever before in its history. A 
considerable part of this immense new growth is located in Alameda. 


The two lines to Oakland of the Traction Company are to have a rival; 
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THE ALAMEDA PARK 


for the Southern Pacific, when its new electric service is in operation, is to 
establish an inter-city service between Alameda and Oakland and compete 
for this business 

Alameda has the finest bathing beaches and boating facilities on the Coast 
Five boat-clubs are among its social and athletic organizations, and its waters 
are dotted with canoes, skiffs, launches and white-winged sailboats and 
yachts 

Che city gets the benefit of the cooling summer trade-winds, but the wind’s 
bluffness and vigor is toned down to a refreshing breeze by the sheltered 


location of the city. Its summers are never hot, its winters are never cold 


\lameda’s municipal lighting plant supplies electric light and power at a 
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ALAMEDA PUBLIC LIBRARY 


rate believed to be the lowest in America. A reduction of thirty per cent. in 
light and power charges was made this spring. Its water rates, kept at a 
low figure by a watchful city government, are less than half those paid by 
most cities of Central California. The charges for fuel and illuminating 
gas are remarkably low, being forced down to enter into active competition 
with the charges of the municipal electric plant 

The merchants of Park street have installed over forty electroliers on the 
three blocks between the two Park-street railroad stations. The merchants 


of Seventh street, at the west end of the city, have purchased, and are now 
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ALAMEDA'S PRINCIPAL BUSINESS STREET 
installing, upwards of thirty powerful are lights. The city furnishes free 
current for these lighting improvements, and the two streets will be a mass 
of bright light. 

The Adelphian Club, Alameda’s leading women’s club, has purchased a 


site, and is closing plans for a $25,000 club house The new Elks Lodge has 


a building fund, already so plethoric that the lodge will build as soon as 


definite plans are adopted and a site secured The merchants are spending 
considerable sums in a very general plan of remodeling and improving busi 


ness properties. Several handsome new business structures were built during 


the year, notably a $40,000 bank building. The city and telephone company 


are to co-operate this summer in removing the unsightly poles from the main 
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THE ENCINAL YACHT CLUB, ALAMEDA 


thoroughfares and putting the wires underground. The new city govern- 
ment, elected last April, is pledged to a program of progress, including the 
transforming of Seventh street into a wide boulevard, and connecting Oakland 
and Alameda with a perfect auto and vehicle driveway 

Such an improvement is by no means needed to afford perfect facilities 
for autoing, for Alameda’s streets have a fame which reach beyond the State 
boundaries. There are miles and miles of level avenues and cross streets, 
kept in the highest state of repair and as smooth as a laid floor. 

There is not a city in America where sanitary conditions are better, and 


Alameda is known as the cleanest and healthiest city in California his 
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claim is backed by the death-rate which is but 1,066 per 1,000 per month, or 
12.79 per year, and is the lowest death-rate in the State. 

The Mayor, nine councilmen, library and health boards, electricity and 
police commissions serve without salary. All paid offices, save City Auditor 
and City Treasurer, are appointive and under the scrutiny and direction of 
boards and commissions. 

Despite the high prices of building material and labor, Alameda has built 
several hundred new homes the past winter and spring. The building program 
for the coming year is double that of any previous year in the city’s history, 
hundreds of building lots being sold within the last few months. The drop 
in the price of building material has stimulated building, and most of these 
home-sites will contain a new residence before the year ends. Alameda has 
probably more handsome residences to the square mile than any city about the 
bay. It is largely the home of people of substance. and culture, who take 
keen interest in maintaining thc'r homes in attractive condition 

In addition to her attractions as a residence city, Alameda has an industrial 
side which appeals strongly to the manufacturer. Her northern water front 
lies along Oakland Harbor for miles. A freight spur is being run through 
this territory, for the accommodation of the factories. Along this shore are 
machine shops, large’ ship-yards, big lumber depots and yards, and the mam- 
moth plant of the Alaska Packers’ Association. Water-front sites for factory 
purposes can be secured cheaply. To the west of Alameda lie the broad 
reaches of the main bay of San Francisco. Oakland Harbor furnishes splen- 
did, facilities for ships to lie at anchor or at wharves, and the harbor is always 
thickly dotted with ships of all kinds and classes 
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San Francisco’s Nearest and Most Beautiful Suburban City 








THE PENINSULA 


Now in course of construction at a cost of $500,000 will open April Ist, 1908 
accomodating 400 guests 


San Mateo has reached that stage of development which nothing short 
of complet annihilation can now permanently check. The expansion of 
San Francisco, as inevitable as that of New York, must in the very nature 
of things be toward San Mateo, on the land side, unimpeded by intervening 
water. Just so surely as New York has, by degrees, spread into West- 
chester, so must San Francisco march into San Mateo with the teeming 
thousands which are to populate the new and greater city. With such a 
future, San Mateo becomes a point of wonderful opportunity, not alone to 
the suburban home seeker, but to those who recognize the value of realty 
investments as sources of future wealth. Just as up-town realty built up 
the Astor fortune in the Eastern metropolis, so will future Astors of this 
coast realize from investments in San Mateo and vicinity. 

For any further information, address San Mateo Board of Trade or 
any of the following: 

H. N. Royden, Real Estate Wisnom, Bonner Hardware Co. 

Peninsula Realty Company, Real Estate Jennings Bros., Livery 

Loveland & Shand, Real Estate A. L. Sanderson, Dentist 

W. H. Cone, Real Estate Sneider & Smith, Furniture Store 

B. L. Grow Realty Co., Real Estate G. Palanca, Floral City Music Depot 

E. M. Warn Lumber Co. C. M. Morse, Druggist 

W. E. Tourtelotte, Contractor Peninsula Meat Co., Meat Market 

Chas. N. Kirkbride, Attorney-at-Law San Mateo Planing Mill Co. 

Clare-Metzgar Co., Furnishing Goods, J. F. Killelea, Co., Painters and Decorators 
Clothing Borges & Kenner, Cigars and Stationery 

E. H. Alt, Shoe Store John F. Lee, Building Contractor 

Levy Bros., Merchants W. R. Spence, Pianos and Phonographs 

San Mateo Bakery H. G. Von Oorschot, Photo Studio 


T. Masterson, Hotel Wisnom C. W. McCraken, Confectioner 
J. A. Foster, Electrical Enoineer N. Van Kammen, Jeweler and Optician 








